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British 
wood, 


BETTER BETTER 


and MERCK Flour-Enrichment Mixtures 
enable you to make this BETTER flour BEST 


NE of the greatest single contributions to national nutrition 
is the universal improvement in our diet provided by 
enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the milling industry has 
expected, and we believe has received, the utmost in co-operation 
and service from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 

Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth and free-flowing. 
They provide important operating advantages in continuous 
feeding or batch-mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment. 

The milling industry can always depend on receiving outstanding 
mixtures from the outstanding leader in the synthesis, develop- 
ment, and large-scale production of vitamins. 


STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 
Buffalo, N.Y.-Rahway,N.J. 
St. Louis, Mo.+ Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill.- Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

* 

Merck also offers 
No. 36P—VITAMIN MIXTURE 
This is identical in composition with 
No. 36 Vitamin Mixture, except that 
in place of Iron by Hydrogen, Sodium 

Iron Pyrophosphate is used. 
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Milling to 80% Extraction 


The author of this article is Tech- 
nical Director of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
British four mill builder. Mr. Lock- 
wood, whose experience in milling 
embraces not only his own country 
put the United States, Canada, South 
America, North Africa and western 
Europe, is the author of two stand- 
ard reference books, “Flour Milling” 
and “Provender Milling.” The first 
edition of “Flour Milling” was quick- 
ly sold out and will be reprinted. It 
is also being translated for publica- 
tion in the French, German, Spanish 
and Dutch languages. 
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HEN I heard of President 

Truman’s decision to help to 

fight the world food shortage 
by introducing 80% extraction flour, 
my mind at once turned to the many 
unfamiliar problems that will con- 
front the American miller. Remem- 
bering the early difficulties of our 
own milling industry during the war, 
when the British government said 
“85%” and then, after a pause for 
breath, reduced it to 80%, I realize 
that American millers will find the 
going hard at first; but I also realize 
that the admirable power of Ameri- 
can industry to adapt itself quickly 
to changed conditions will eventually 
lead to many advances in our general 
knowledge of high extraction milling. 

Hitherto American millers have 
had no reason to take much interest 
in European methods. Their prob- 
lem has always been simpler; with 
an ample supply of good quality 
wheat and a steady demand for feed 
unaffected by war, bad harvests or 
government regulations, they have 
been able to conceritrate on low ex- 
traction flours of the whitest pos- 
sible color and the best possible bak- 
ing quality, and their mills are 
planned and equipped accordingly. I 
was, therefore, not taken entirely un- 
awares when your cable arrived, fol- 
lowed by others from American mill- 
ing friends, asking for information on 
the modifications required for high 
extraction milling, and I am glad to 
think that our own wartime experi- 
ence may help the United States to 
step off on the right foot. 

Good results in long extraction 
milling call for much greater skill 
and much more careful adjustment, 
and there will certainly be great dif- 
ferences in flour quality between 
mills that are well equipped and skill- 
fully handled and others that are not. 


The Flour Quality Required 

The “straight” flour must be fine. 
It must in every case be bolted 
through sifter cloths not coarser 
than No. 10 silk, with the exception 
of a few patent flours from the first 
sizings rolls and the first and second 
midds rolls, which may be bolted 
through No. 8 or 9 silk if necessary. 

The aim must be to produce 
straight flour with an ash content of 
about 0.56% (wet basis). This fig- 
ure is slightly higher in England 
owing to regulations compelling. the 
inclusion of scutellum (which con- 
tains about 14% ash) in order to give 
the flour a high natural vitamin con- 
tent, but the best British millers 
Have none the less succeeded in mak- 
Ing 80% flour equal to Canadian 
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white flour in color and baking qual- 
ity. As American millers are allowed 
to add synthetic vitamins they will 
presumably not be concerned about 
natural vitamin content; to reach 
80% their one objective must there- 
fore be to get as much endosperm as 
possible into the flour stream with 
the least possible contamination by 
bran particles. The British miller 
has an advantage here for his longer 


extraction usually forget that good 
wheat. contains about 85% of pure 
endosperm, and that when they sell 
bran for feed a good deal of endo- 
sperm sticking to the bran skin goes 
with it. When milling for, say, 72% 
extraction, a total break release of 
about 80% is good enough. The 
release consists of middlings, germ, 
flour and bran particles, and in the 
later stages of purification about 3% 





85% extraction flour. 


higher release. 


less, moisture content. 
24 hours before milling. 


chopping up the bran. 


mum efficiency. 


specks. 





Tips for American Millers 


BRITISH millers have had the benefit of several years’ 

experience in the production of high extraction flour. 
During the war period the mills were required to produce 
That percentage was reduced to 
8214%, then on Jan. 1, 1945, 
British minister of food, recently ordered resumption of the 
85% extraction rate because of the world shortage of wheat. 

Mr. Lockwood, in his position as technical director for 
Henry Simon, Ltd., British mill builders, is recognized as 
that country’s leading milling technologist. Listed below are 
some of the suggestions he makes to American millers in ad- 
justing their mills to the production of 80% flour. 


1 Increase the break release to 90%. Purifiers and bolters 

can eliminate 10% of the inferior fibrous material. 
Ist break should be set ‘to obtain 35% release, 2nd break, 
55%, and the remaining breaks set for a correspondingly 


2 The wheat should be tempered to the same, or slightly 
Water should be added at least 


Reduce the feed on the mill. 
operate efficiently if they are overloaded. 


4 It is desirable to use finer corrugations on the break rolls 
and to avoid running rolls dull to dull. 
will do a better job of scraping off the endosperm without 


5 Proper purification is more important than ever in high 
extraction milling. Machines must be adjusted for maxi- 


6 Do not try to increase the extraction percentage by add- 
ing flour middlings to the flour stream. 


7 It is essential that a very good job be done in cleaning up 
the bran without contaminating the product with bran 


to 80%. Sir Ben Smith, the 


The 


The break rolls cannot 


Sharp surfaces 








roller surfaces and extended bolting 
and purifier surfaces make the sep- 
aration of bran and endosperm much 
easier. 


Two Ways to Increase Extraction 


There are two ways to get 80% 
extraction, and the first and simplest 
and wrong way is to add flour mid- 
dlings to the flour streams. Don’t 
do it. The addition of red dog, sec- 
ond clears and some of the bolted 
material from standard middlings 
that normally goes to feed will ad- 
mittedly be necessary, but this mate- 
rial must be bolted through fine silk 
covers and must be able by itself to 
produce a recognizable, if inferior, 
loaf. 

The right way is to separate more 
endosperm from the bran in the break 
system. Millers accustomed to low 


to 4% of the original wheat to the 
break is removed in the form of bran 
particles (inevitably including some 
middlings and germ) and sent to feed; 
in the subsequent -manufacture of 
flour from purified middlings anoth- 
er 4% to 5% is thrown out by the 
sifters as white shorts. In other 
words, the purifiers and the bolters 
after the sixth and seventh midds and 
low grade rolls, etc., eliminate a to- 
tal of about 8% from the 80% break 
release, leaving a 72% extraction. 
The big secret in high extraction 
milling is to remove as much endo- 
sperm as possible in the break sys- 
tem. To make 80% extraction a 
break release of 90% is necessary, 
from which the purifiers and -bolters 
can eliminate 10% of fibrous ma- 
terial that nobody wants. The ques- 
tion to be answered is: How do we 
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release 90% of the wheat on the 
breaks, containing only 10% of bran 
to be tailed over, say, a 46 scalping 
cover on the fifth break? 

Obviously the break rolls must do 
more work. The first break, which 
may have been releasing 25% of the 
feed to go through a No. 20 wire, 
must be stepped up to 35% if pos- 
sible, though I realize that in mills 
with short ‘surfaces this will throw 
a heavy load on the machines and 
may even call for more power than 
the driving belts can transmit. 

On the second break the normal re- 
lease of about 40% through a No. 20 
wire must be raised to at least 55%, 
and each successive break must take 
its share of extra work. The aim 
should be to leave the bran as clean 
as chaff, at the same time avoiding 
the production of bran powder as far 
as is humanly possible. The intro- 
duction of a sixth break will help a 
good deal; so will the use of two 
bran finishers in series, but I must 
emphasize that, although bran fin- 
ishers do excellent work in giving 
an extra %% extraction (and even 
more when two machines work in 
series), they must not be expected 
to take the heavy additional work 
that is properly the function of the 
break rolls. 

It will be realized that there must 
be much contamination of the mid- 
dlings by bran particles, but the 
miller is in a dilemma; he must 
either cut up more bran than usual 
and thereby make extra bran pow- 
der, or he must send his bran to feed 
with some much needed endosperm 
adhering to it. Of the two evils the 
latter is the worse under the circum- 
stances, for if endosperm is wasted 
an 80% extraction can only be ob- 
tained by adding undesirable fibrous 
matter to the flour streams through 
less efficient purification and the use 
of coarser bolting covers. This fibrous 
matter ruins the color and baking 
quality of the flour, whereas the en- 
dosperm removed from the bran 
makes flour of reasonably good color 
and baking quality and high protein 
content. 

Moisture Content 

The moisture content at which the 
wheat is milled is important, for if 
the bran is too damp the endosperm 
cannot be sufficiently separated from 
it. The moisture contents used in 
normal American milling are satis- 
factory, but the wheat must not be 
damped for at least 24 hours before 
it goes to the first break. 


Wheat Impurities 


The: wheat cleaning machinery 
must be carefully adjusted to prevent 
the loss of any millable wheat. The 
present standards should be tightened 
up, for even light wheat capable of 
yielding only 60% of flour is a dead 
loss to the mill extraction if it is 
taken out as an impurity. 


Mill Output 


Millers ‘who have pushed their 
plants up to record outputs will be 
at a disadvantage unless they reduce 
the feed to a reasonable amount. An 
overloaded break system cannot cope 
with high extractions, nor can the 
sifters do the more selective work 

(Continued on page 6a.) 
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Report on 


N important feature of German 
policy before Hitler plunged 
that nation into war was the 

attempt to achieve self-sufficiency in 
the production of grain and the man- 
ufacture of flour and other cereal 
food products, Dr. J. B. Hutchinson 
and E. N. Greer of the Cereals Re- 
search Station, British Ministry of 
Food, state in a report prepared for 
the British Intelligence Objectives 
Subcommittee. 5 

The report, titled “Production of 
Flour and Bread in Germany,” was 
derived in great part from the re- 
sults of interviews with members of 
the technical staffs of German flour 
mills, rather than from actual ob- 
servations. Difficulties in obtaining 
adequate transportation facilities and 
the destruction of milling plants by 
bombing severely limited the possi- 
bilities of investigations in many of 
the larger flour mills. 

German plant breeders and agron- 
omists had carried on research work 
for a period of several years, and 
only those varieties that were graded 
A or B by them were recognized as 
suitable. Class A wheat, either win- 
ter or spring, commanded a pre- 
mium of two marks per 100 kilograms 
and German millers believed that the 
quality of native wheat was slowly 
improved as a direct result of this 
premium payment policy. 

Each year several thousand sam- 
ples of new strains, selections and 
varieties were tested by the Berlin 
Institute of Milling and Baking, in 
close co-operation with the plant 
breeding stations. The tests were 
based upon the Berliner swelling 
number, the Pelshenke meal time- 
fermentation test, and the gluten or 
protein content. Multiplication fac- 
tors of 100 for the first, 50 for the 
second and 25 for the third test gave 
index numbers, which’ on addition, 
varied between 2,000 and 10,000. 
Bread wheats of Class A were re- 
quired to have a test index number 
of 4,050 or higher, the minimum 
having been raised in stages from 
3,500. In recent years most of the 
wheat hybridizing work was based 
upon Thatcher and Garnet as the 
parents for spring wheats, and Ten- 
marq for the winter wheats, which 
gave better yields than crosses from 
other American varieties. The Ger- 
man agronomists were convinced that 
good yields from the selected varie- 
ties were not inconsistent with high 
gluten quality. 

Investigations of the activities of 
plant breeders as a whole in Ger- 
many were covered by a team of in- 
vestigators led by Dr. Darlington of 
the John Innes Horticultural Institute 
and they emphasized the importance 
of correct testing for milling and 
baking qualities of very small sam- 
ples of wheat varieties or strains be- 
ing developed, and the faith of the 
German researchers in their stand- 
ard test methods. 

Dr. Hutchinson and Mr. Greer were 
convinced that this field of work await- 
ed investigation, and reported that 
Brabender of Duisburg had designed 





a micro-extensograph, claimed to be - 


of superior precision to his well-known 
laboratory farinograph. The micro 
model of the machine required only 
7 grams of wheat for-a complete 
test. A ring of dough weighing 2 
grams is stretched to breaking in a 
small compartment maintained at 
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grain products. 





M ILLING technologists and cereal 

chemists in Nazi Germany intensified 
their research prior to and during the war, 
and produced many interesting develop- 
ments, British investigators have since 
learned. This article, based on a report is- 
sued by the British Intelligence Objectives 
Subcommittee, tells of some of the advance- 
ments that German scientists made in an 
effort to make that country self-sufficient 
with regard to cereal grains and cereal 








constant temperature and humidity. 

Only one such machine was con- 
structed; it was supplied to the 
Miinchelberg station now in the Rus- 
sian occupation zone. 

Vettell at Heine Hadmensleben had 
endeavored to breed grain with color- 
less bran, and had already succeeded 
in breeding a rye with a colorless 
aleurone layer, so hoped to achieve 
success with the bran of wheat. Some 
plant breeders were interested in the 
high vitamin B; varieties of various 
wheats, but pressure of war work 
hindered this line. Some work upon 
the production of sprout-resistant va- 
rieties, especially of barley, was done 
at Halle, which is now within the 
Russian zone. 


Extension of Grain Storage Capacity 


Under the late German govern- 
ment, considerable ’ encouragement 
was given to the increase of grain 
storage facilities. During the period 
1935-39 it is estimated that available 
capacity was increased four-fold by 
government aid to the extension of 
existing facilities and new construc- 


tion in addition to the provision 
of military store houses. The gov- 
ernment policy was to encourage 
early threshing of grain and trans- 
port it to central stores as a means 
of insuring safer storage and stricter 
control. The full scheme which pro- 
vided for the erection of smaller 
silos of 1,000 tons capacity, to assist 
in the collection and temporary stor- 
age on the lines of North American 
practice, was never completed. 
Modern silos were generally of re- 
inforced concrete construction with 
either circular or square section bins. 
Normally they were of 10,000 tons 
capacity and were divided into 16 
bins of 500 tons (16,500 bus) and 8 
of 250 tons (8,250 bus). Of the 
smaller bins, two were used for fumi- 
gation and the remainder fitted with 
simple vent in the hopper of the bin 
through which air may be blown by 
a mobile fan unit. These ventilated 
bins were intended for the tempo- 
rary storage of damp or heating 
grain. This system was selected on 
the grounds of economy and was con- 
sidered to be inferior to the Sucka 





CONVERTED PASTURELAND—Before World War II all this land in 
England was covered with springy downland turf, fit only for pasture- 


land. 


However, when it became necessary for Britain to use additional 


land for raising food, this land was plowed, planted and harvested. In 
this picture, members of the Women’s Land Army are shown as they 


reaped a recent harvest. 
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and Rank systems as regards distri- 
bution of air in the bin. All bing 
were fitted with electric thermo. 
couple thermometers connected to a 
central control board. 

It was considered that wheat in 
ventilated bins could be stored at 17. 
18% moisture content if kept in con- 
dition by occasional aeration, but 
that grain for prolonged storage 
should be dried to 14.5% or less, 
To this end drying apparatus was 
provided in the silo, usually in the 
form of two Miag dryers each of ca- 
pacity of 10 tons (350 bus) per hour. 
Army grain for prolonged storage 
was dried to 13.5%. It was made 
a rule that atmosphere within a bin 
should not exceed 75% relative hu- 
midity and that ventilation should 
not be carried out under conditions 
likely to increase the relative humid- 
ity above this point. Some silos 
were fitted with apparatus for cool- 
ing and drying the air supply to the 
bins. 

During the war special training of 
grain silo workers was undertaken 
and it was claimed that as a result, 
grain losses in storage fell from 1.5- 
2% to 0.3%. 

Silo Fumigant Agents 

As silo fumigants Argeinal (methyl 
formate) and Cartox (ethylene oxide 
and carbon dioxide mixture) were 
used, the former being the most pop- 
ular. It was stored in cylinders with 
nitrogen under pressure and was 
passed to the bin through a special 
evaporator built by Miag of Bruns- 
wick. For fumigation of grain on 
floors, phosphine was normally em- 
ployed and was derived from tablets 
of calcium phosphide placed in the 
grain. 

Grain Preferred to Flour for Storage 
Purposes 

The German government preferred 
storage of grain rather than flour 
because of the great stability of the 
former. During the war there seemed 
to have been no production of flour 
over current requirements and in 
consequence storage problems were 
not encountered, even with very high 
extraction flours. Army flour was, 
however, specified to be of not more 
than 14% moisture content and some 
flour for use in Africa was stated to 
have been dried to 12%. 


Practice of Hot Conditioning of 
Milling Grain 

In preparing grain for milling, hot 
conditioning seemed to be generally 
practiced, usually with the view to 
some baking as well as milling im- 
provement. Grain temperatures in 
conditioning were usually 130-145° 
F., according to gluten quality, some 
estimate of quality being first ob- 
tained by the Berliner or Brabender 
method. The apparatus was usually 
a Miag radiator or combined radiator 
and hot air types. In some instances 
vacuum conditioners of the Dienst 
pattern had been fitted. Their effi- 
ciency was a matter of controversy. 
As driers, it seemed to be agreed that 
they. weré efficient, though by n0 
means simple to operate, the chief 
faults being fouling of the valves and 
failure of the electrical control gear. 
Against this it has to be remembered 
that most of the experience has been 
gained with a wartime staff not al- 
ways of high quality. 


(Continued on page 15a.) 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Problems That Plague 


the Milling Industry | 


By J. C. BEAVEN 


President, Standard Milling Co. 


Editor’s Note: The following is the 
text of an address made recently by 
Mr. Beaven before a meeting of the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors. - 

¥ ¥ 

DISCUSSION of the future of 
A the milling industry should 
properly be prefaced by a 
statement of what future—that is, 
whether the discussion is to re- 
late to the near-by future or to 
the long range future. The long 
range future cannot help but 
invite the thoughtful considera- 
tion of anyone who is interested in 
the industry as a whole, but the im- 
mediate future is faced with so many 
pressing problems of great impor- 
tance to all of us that I have chosen 
to limit my comments largely to this 

period. 

With reference to the immediate 
future, it seems to me that five or six 
questions are uppermost. Four of 
these have to do with shortages 
which loom large in the milling pic- 
ture at the present time. The fifth 
one is the subsidy program, while the 
exportation of flour in large quan- 
tities might be listed as another ma- 
jor question, although actually it is 
tied so closely in with the wheat sup- 
ply that it might just as well be con- 
sidered with that subject and not in- 
dependently. 


Four Shortages in Industry 

The four shortages are: shortage 
of labor, shortage of bags, shortage 
of boxcars and shortage of wheat. 
Now let’s consider them briefly in 
that order. 

Like almost all other lines of busi- 
ness, the flour mills have had an 
acute labor scarcity for the past four 
or five years. This has varied some- 
what from one area to another, from 
one mill to another, and from one 
season to another, but the record 
production of flour which has taken 
place during this period has been ob- 
tained in the face of a diminishing 
supply of mill help, by a genuine 
searcity of skilled mill help. 

To some extent the labor shortage 
has been mended, but the degree of 
improvement varies considerably in 
different areas and in different mills. 
It is true that quite a proportion of 
the service men formerly employed 
in the industry have been mustered 
out, but again it is neeessary to 
note that quite a share of them have 
not returned to their old jobs, and 
many of those who have done so have 
moved on to other jobs in a short 
time. While the milling industry is 
not a large employer of labor, on ac- 
count of its highly mechanized oper- 
ation, it has suffered and is continu- 
ing to suffer from a deficiency of 
manual labor and from the restless- 
hess which has seemed to afflict all 
labor. Absenteeism runs much too 
high, labor turnover is a good bit 
bigger than it ought to be, and in 
Virtually every mill the crew is short 
of a number of skilled workers which 
Should be there. It is not too much 
to hope that the supply of labor in 
flour mills may gradually improve, 


but certainly we are still obliged to 
cut more production corners than we 
should, simply because most of us do 
not have the amount of manual help 
that we should for proper operation. 
It may very well be, however, that 
this statement may prove to be too 
optimistic, as while flour production 
has not been interrupted by strikes 
or other labor disturbances, there is 
always the possibility that something 
of that kind can upset everything. 


Labor Efficiency 


The long range future of our labor 
problem may very well be closely 
tied to that of industry in our local 
area or even to industry in general, 
for we must recognize that our wage 
scale, our working conditions, and our 
general approach to employee rela- 
tions must be competitive if we are 
to retain the interest and respect of 
our employees. The current trend for 
wages and efficiency will have to be 
materially changed if we are to avoid 
sharp increases in production costs. 
In this connection I want to point 
out that while our industry may 
have been inefficient in some parts of 
its operation, it probably has a rec- 
ord for converting a ton of raw ma- 
terial into a ton of finished product 
at one of the lowest costs known to 
the food industry. 

The second shortage is that of 
flour bags, which has been develop- 
ing in a creeping sort of way for 
the past one and one half years. This 
is the case despite unprecedented use 
of the often insanitary and usually 
unsatisfactory used bag. To date 
very little running time in flour mills 
has been lost because of actual short- 
age of containers, but a lot of hair 
on the heads of production execu- 
tives has turned gray in trying to 
avoid that calamity. Many mills 
have been operating for days at a 
time with no more than enough bags 
on hand to run another day or two. 
That the shortage has not actually 
become serious is due very largely 
to the ingenuity of the bag manufac- 
turers in keeping the mills supplied, 
even though these supplies for the 
most part in recent weeks have bare- 
ly been one jump ahead of mill needs. 

However, the sands of luck have 
about run out in the matter of bag 
supplies. | The textile bag manufac- 
turers have used up almost all their 
spare inventories. of goods and the 
millers have used up practically all 
their excess supplies of bags. Right 
now the whole industry is very close 
to rock bottom in this matter. It 
is only a question of a short time 
before there will be real difficulty in 
obtaining enough packages. The 
present stage of the problem has 
largely grown out of an action of 
the federal government. The cotton 
set-aside for making flour and feed 
bags for the present quarter is 40,- 
000,000 yards less than’ the amount 
obtained for this purpose in the pre- 
ceding quarter, and even then the 
bag manufacturers had to use up an 
extra 15,000,000 yards drawn from 
their slender inventories in order to 
keep the mills supplied. CPA, the 


alphabetical agency with jurisdiction 
in the matter, has been saying that 
the reduction in cotton set-aside for 
bags has been offset by the increased 
allocation of burlaps. This is defi- 
nitely not true as the allocation for 
this quarter is 40,000,000 yards less 
than the amount turned to the bag 
companies the preceding quarter. 
Even so, a substantial part of the 
present allocations consists of goods 
which were in Calcutta a few weeks 
ago and some of which are still in 
Calcutta, and therefore 45 days away 
from American shores and 60 days 
away from American bag factories. 

I am assured that the minimum 
bag shortage for this quarter will be 
not less than 50,000,000 yards under 
the minimum needs of the flour and 
feed industries. It is very difficult 
indeed to understand how an ex- 
tremely troublesome shortage can be 
avoided much longer with respect to 
flour bags. 

While the bag situation is one of 
the critical problems of the immedi- 
ate future it may become the pri- 
mary factor in correcting a situa- 
tion that has long been a problem 
to our industry. When an unlimited 
supply of bags-is again available, it 
is my conviction that all flour will 
be shipped in original containers, for 
the continuous reuse of bags has dem- 
onstrated to more and more people 
that used bags are unsanitary and 
a prominent cause of infestation. 
There is now evidence that the bak- 
ers will fully co-operate with our in- 
dustry in removing this unsanitary 
practice. 


Railroad Burden Large 

Boxcars have been intermittently 
short for about 15 months. What has 
happened is that after doing a per- 
fectly magnificent job of handling 
the nation’s transportation problems 
throughout the war, the railroads 
have been breaking down under the 
load they have been forced to carry. 
This first became evident in a -big 
way during the snowbound condition 
in the northeastern states a year ago. 
Beginning at that time, and continu- 
ing more or less ever since, the num- 
ber of available boxcars has been 
less than the number needed to haul 
the goods. Furthermore, since the 
end of the Japanese war there has 
been a noticeable slackening in the 
adherence of both shippers and car- 
riers to the wartime program of 
heavy loading and quick movement of 
boxcars. The number of car miles 
per month has fallen sharply, and the 
amount of work now done by a box- 
car is noticeably less than it was a 
year ago. To date, the most serious 
effect of intermittent boxcar scarcity 
has been the delay in movement of 
wheat from point of origin to the 
mill. This has contributed to the 
wheat shortage problem which I 
shall discuss presently. It has in- 
terfered to some extent with the 
movement of flour to customers, but 
despite this interference it has not 
been a major factor in the situation 
as yet. There is always the definite 
possibility, however, that just around 
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the corner the boxcar supply may 
become acutely deficient—perhaps be- 
cause the number of new boxcars 
being put into service is constantly 
less than the number being retired 
on account of old age, perhaps be- 
cause the transportation demands of 
many kinds of goods which should 
be coming into heavy production for 
a long period of time ahead may de- 
velop, and perhaps for other reasons. 
At any rate, we will have quite a 
period ahead in which the boxcar 
shortage may any day be a problem 
of the first magnitude for the-milling 
business. 

Some of our transportation experi- 
ences during the war period may lead 
to interesting developments for the 
future—such as the development of 
the bottom unloading or gondola type 
car for grain. Again, the loading of 
flour in bulk has proved so practical 
in the shipment of flour to distillers 
that users of flour for human con- 
sumption may experiment with bulk 
shipments in metal tank cars similar 
to those used for shipment of milk 
and other liquids. 

Now we come to the most amazing 
shortage of all—that of wheat. Last 
summer the United States harvested 
the largest wheat crop ever produced 
in any one country in any one year 
in the history of the world. We also 
had a generous carry-over from the 
preceding crop, and yet only seven 
months after harvest the mills are 
beginning to run out of wheat, and 
you are all aware of the fact that 
desperate measures are scheduled to 
go into effect in the near future in 
an effort to make our dwindling 
wheat supply last until next harvest. 
Despite these measures it probably 
will be insufficient to do so. 


Wheat Disappearance Under- 
estimated 

The chief reasons for this great 
upheaval with respect to wheat sup- 
ply may be found in the tremendous 
use of wheat for livestock feed and 
in the unprecedented volume of wheat 
exports. It is now generally esti- 
mated that the amount of wheat used 
for livestock feed during this crop 
year will be somewhere from 50 to 
80% greater than was estimated 
three or four months ago would be 
the case. Although it has been rec- 
ognized all along that the end of the 
war would see very heavy demands 
for wheat abroad in order to enable 
the people of undernourished nations 
to live until next harvest, the scope 
of this demand has likewise been un- 
derestimated, The plans of our goy- 
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ernment are to export a total of 400,- 
000,000 bus of wheat during the crop 
year, and this would be even more if 
there were more wheat in existence 
and physical facilities of exportation 
would permit its movement abroad. 

The net of all this is that there 
probably is not enough wheat in ex- 
istence in the United States to con- 
tinue the export program on the scale 
which has been carried on to take 
care of our domestic needs for food 
and to use wheat for livestock feed 
the remainder of the year at present 
rates. Hence, we see the govern- 
ment making desperate efforts to cut 
down livestock population, to restrict 
the feeding of wheat to livestock, 
and, finally, the measure which is 
just now creating such an uproar— 
the requirement that extraction rate 
of flour be increased far above the 
normal level. 

This last proposal deserves special 
consideration for a moment. The 
80% extraction rate will produce 
bread somewhat similar to that which 
the English have been using for the 
past five years. Returning service 
men and women are almost unani- 
mous in their condemnation of the 
English bread. It is not too much to 
expect that the reaction of the Amer- 
ican people to compulsory use of 
dark bread in peace times will be 
even more violent, and in the long 
run this may be the most serious 

‘ thing which our industry has faced 
within a generation. Moreover, this 
plan will reduce the amount of live- 
stock feed made by the process of 
milling flour to the extent of one 
third. From every standpoint, this 

program can properly be condemned 
and it can only be justified on the 
one ground of the desperate necessity 
for stretching our dwindling supply 


of wheat. It seems to me, however, 
that this one objective could have 
been reached with much more satis- 
faction to the consumer and with 
much less loss and trouble to the 
milling and baking and flour distrib- 
uting industries by means of bread 
and flour rationing instead of in- 
creasing the rate of extraction of 
flour from wheat. We can all under- 
stand the political objections to bread 
rationing, but at least it would have 
had the fundamental merit of giving 
the people a part of the product 
that they want instead of furnishing 
them with more of something that 
they won’t want than they will care 
for. To sum up: We could all heart- 
ily concur with the government’s 
policy of using American wheat to 
the utmost to feed starving millions 
abroad without concurring in the un- 
fortunate blunder which will reduce 
us to dark bread from March until 
after new harvest. 


The Subsidy Program 


With reference to the subsidy pro- 
gram, about all that needs to be said 
on this occasion is that conditions 
have changed so greatly the past 
couple of months that it now seems 
more than just unlikely that the sub- 
sidy program will be ended in the 
near future. While at this moment 
the program will expire on June 30 
without affirmative action by Con- 
gress to continue after that date, it 
is now believed by most observers of 
Washington affairs that the extension 
will be voted. Many who do not be- 
lieve in the subsidy principle, and 
who have no patience with that idea, 
will still be found reluctantly agree- 
ing to go along with this continua- 
tion for another six months, and may- 
be even longer. The day will come, 
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however, when the milling industry 
will have to get down off this sub- 
sidy vehicle, and that will be a pain- 
ful day for millers, bakers and flour 
distributors alike. Many of us have 
been hoping that we could reach the 
time when this day would be behind 
us, but evidently this will not be the 
case for some time to come. 





80% Extraction 





(Continued from page 3a.) 


required of them, either in separating 
the chop or in flour bolting. 


Break Roll Corrugations 


The fourth and fifth break rolls 
must be corrugated finer than usual 
to enable them to scrape the endo- 
sperm off the bran effectively. The 
following are recommended: 


4th break coarse, 28 corrugation 
4th break fine, 31 corrugation 
5th break coarse, 31 corrugation 
5th break fine, 36 corrugation. 


The American practice of running 
rolls with the corrugations “dull to 
dull” will make it more difficult to 
clean the bran properly. 


Purification 


The foregoing alterations to mill 
adjustment need have remarkably lit- 
tle effect on the balance of the mill, 
though the quality of the stocks on 
the purifiers treating the third and 
fourth break sizings will be much 
inferior and will involve adjusting 
the machines. Purification is more 
important than ever in high extrac- 
tion milling, for the stocks to the 
purifiers will contain far more branny 
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particles. If flour of good color and 
baking quality is to be made it is 
vital to eliminate fibrous matter by 
floating it over the tails of the puri- 
fier sieves and sending it to feed. 


Making Flour From Middlings 


The grinding on the rolls can fol- 
low normal practice here. The qual- 
ity of the feeds to the first sizings 
coarse roll and the first to sixth 
midds rolls should not be greatly in- 
ferior to what millers are accus- 
tomed to. 

The stocks on the second quality 
and tailings rolls will necessarily be 
inferior, for even the most careful 
purification cannot eliminate bran 
particles as efficiently as could be 
wished. The extraction is improved 
if these rolls are corrugated 40 to 
the inch, but careful adjustment is 
needed to avoid cutting up the bran. 
The miller must not try to make 
flour here, but to separate the endo- 
sperm and adhering bran particles, 
so that the bran can be tailed over 
in subsequent sifters and the endo- 
sperm reduced to flour on subsequent 
rolls. 

No change in bolting cloth covers 
should be needed down to fifth midds, 
but it is advisable to clothe subse- 
quent bolters with No. 10 silk, or 
slightly coarser if the bolting surface 
is very limited. 

We>shall watch the American re- 
sults with interest and sympathy, and 
I am sure that British millers will 
wish American millers the best of 
luck. Our own extraction is still one 
step ahead of yours, for, as you know, 
we are now returning to the worst 
horrors of wartime 85% flour, thus 
once again reducing the difference 
between what we feed to the British 
citizen and the British horse. 


80% EXTRACTION FLOUR! 


with the KIPP-KELLY MILL TAILINGS GRINDER 
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Manufacturers of MILLING AND GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 





corrugated or smooth rolls. 


Kipp-KELLY, LTD. 


Milling Engineers - 


CANADA 


The Kipp-Kelly Mill Tailings Grinder is the most rapid and - 
economical method of reducing fine tailings stock to flour silk 
particle size. Has greater capacity than a double stand of 9x36 y 
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The story of a 


FLOUR 









The housewife was attracted by colorful, 
eye-catching brand printing and _ all- 
# around sales appeal of mass display. 


using the Bemis Deltaseal System of flour for a mass display because Delta- 
Packaging. Bags were packed with seal Bags stack and handle easily. 
savings in paper, time and manpower. 


The miller actually cut packing costs by ? The grocer selected Deltaseal-packed 
i , 





BEMIS 


Deltaseal 


Bemis accepts responsibility 
for all elements of a com- 
plete packaging service— 








finds the Deltaseal Bag is ideal for cup- 
board storage of flour. No other container 
is needed. It stands securely by itself and 
its top is self-closing and keeps out dust. 


Here’s a repeat sale in the making. She 
4, 








closing machinery, service 
and bags — when you use 
the Bemis Deltaseal System 
of Packaging. Call your 
Bemis representative today. 
There is no obligation. 








SYSTEM OF PACKAGING 
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BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 


# Reg. U. S. Pat. OFF. 














Changes in Formulae 
for Phosphate Flour 








— results of preliminary labora- 
tory work with 80% flour indicate 
that a satisfactory biscuit flour can 
be produced, the Victor, Chemical 
Works stated in an.announcement of 
their findings. One of the problems 
in the change-over from 72-to 80% 
flour concerned the necessity of mak- 
ing changes in the formula for self- 


rising and phosphate flours.. The re- 
port follows: 

“The Victor Chemical Works lab- 
oratories advise that in spite of the 
short notice they were able to obtain 
samples of plant runs of soft wheat, 
soft-hard blend, and hard wheat fam- 
ily flours. Work with these samples 
indicated that the standard self-rising 
flour formula would give satisfactory 
results in. most cases. It was noted, 
however, that with samples~ which 
were heavy in bran particles. and 
fibrous material, the gas retention 
properties of the dough were some- 
what impaired and there were indi- 
cations that a 10% stronger formula 
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was desirable. From a flavor stand- 
point, the 80% flours seemed to re- 
quire more salt. In all these tests, 
V-90 phosphate gave noticeably su- 
perior results, particularly in respect 
to crumb color, volume and lightness. 

“As to phosphated flours, the usual 


amount of added phosphate was > 


found to be adequate. The added 
phosphate resulted in a remarkable 
improvement in crumb color which 
fact alone would seem to justify ev- 
ery miller of 80% family flour giving 
serious consideration to the advisa- 
bility of adopting the practice of 
adding phosphate to his plain flour. 
“In general, the results obtained 
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ESSMUELLER SERVICE) 


Our reputation for dependable service to the Mill- 
ing Industry throughout the nation didn’t just 
happen... not by a long shot! For, since the first 
day we opened our doors for business, the true 
meaning of the word SERVICE was firmly em- 
bedded in our founder’s plans for future ex- 


pansion. 


This idea of SERVICE being inborn, as it were, 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 


SAINT LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


has prepared us for the increased demands we 
knew would follow the end of hostilities. 

Thus, today, with two great plants (one in 
St. Louis and the other in Kansas City) designed 
and staffed to serve the industry, we are confident 
you will never go wrong when you entrust your 
regular or emergency service or 
manufacturing requirements to us. 
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with these samples of 80% flour were 
quite favorable, and with proper care 
in milling, it appears that a satis. 
factory biscuit flour can be produced, 
While these observations were made 
on a few specially prepared samples 
and the character of the production 
run samples may be somewhat differ. 
ent, nevertheless, it is not expected 
that any major changes in the for. 
mulae for self-rising and phosphated 
flours will be required. 

“Obviously there has been no op. 
portunity to evaluate the baking 
properties of the 80% flour for pur. 
poses other than biscuit baking. Al. 
so there are the problems of whether 
or not there is a greater danger of 
rope infection and rancidity develop. 
ment. It is planned to develop in. 
formation on these points when addi- 
tional production samples are avail- 
able.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Thiamine Loss 
in Stored Wheat 


HERE is a loss in thiamine (vita- 

min B;) in’ wheat “even under 
normal storage conditions,” Dr. E. 
G. Bayfield and W. W. O’Donnell re- 
port in an article in a current issue 
of Food Industries. The decline in 
thiamine content increases with in- 
creased moisture content of the grain, 
the report states. 


Much of the experimental work in 
the study of thiamine losses was done 
by Mr. O’Donnell for an advanced de- 
gree. He made a comprehensive 
study of winter wheats for two years 
and showed that the thiamine con- 
tent of wheat was definitely influ- 
enced by variety, climatological fac- 
tors and location of the place where 
the wheat was grown. 


Wheat stored with high moisture 
lost approximately 1 mg. of thiamine 
per gram of wheat during a five- 
month storage period. Grain with a 
normal moisture content lost an av- 
erage of 0.4 mg. of thiamine per 
gram. 

One sample of Fulcaster wheat, 
harvested in Ohio in 1899, was an- 
alyzed for thiamine content and was 
found to contain 0.29 mg. per gram 
as compared with a sample of the 
same variety from the same state, 
but harvested in 1942, that contained 
3.74 mg. per gram. “As the orig- 
inal thiamine content of the 50-year- 
old sample was unknown, any com- 
parison must be based upon the aver- 
age values of present crops,” the 
report stated. 

The loss of thiamine in stored 
wheat is much greater under abnor- 
mal storage conditions where factors 
such as high moisture with conse- 
quent high temperatures are involved, 
the report said. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


An Ancient Problem 


Grain weevils have been a bother 
to mankind for centuries. Evidences 
of insect infestation in grain have 
been found in the tombs of ancient 
Egypt, buried-more than 5,000 years 
ago, and in Ur of the Chaldees along 
the Euphrates river. There also have 
been records of insect infestation of 
grain in ancient China. 








LABORATORY SERVICE | 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting | 
and Control Laboratory for the 
Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. | 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo. | 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 
The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc 
1189 Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Conn. 
Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
Insect Control System. 
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FURST 


fo Establish 
STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


for free-flowing properties 



















in flour-enrichment mixtures 





Lowrasurions to the Milling Industry 
by Special Markets Division, Winthrop 
Chemical Company, Inc., have been many, but 
chief among them and in order of importance 
are, we believe, the BIG SIX shown here. 






Great strides have been taken and made. 
Winthrop is pleased to have participated in 
and contributed to the Milling Enrichment 






Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division Program, and we pledge continued research 
WINTHROP WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. and product development to one of America’s 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. leading industries! 
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OPEN YOU 


Oxy 


WINTHROP’S B 
INVESTIGATE TODAY—THE FLOUR BLEACH OF TOMORROW! 


Use “OXYLITE” in your present equipment— 
No Changes in Procedure Necessary! 


I 


OF FLOUR BLEACH 












Right now is the time for you to 
get acquainted first hand with 
“OXYLITE”, Winthrop’s brand 
of flour bleach: 

In “OXYLITE”, Winthrop offers 
millers a superior bleaching agent, 
More Efficient in Color Re- 
moval due to a New Manutfac- 
turing Process (patent applied 


Consult our technically-trained representatives on Bleaching and Enrichment, or write us direct. 


for). ““OXYLITE’S”’ Better 
Bleaching Power has been 
Tested and Proved in laboratory 
and mill. 

“OXYLITE” is the finished 
product of an organiza- 
tion thoroughly experi- WIN 
enced in the synthesis of 
organic chemicals. 







Pp 


Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





“OXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAG2, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 

























DELIVERED 


Rugged, tough Hammond 
Flour Bags deliver your 
stp .. Safely protected 
rom the elements and rough 
handling! 


“LUSTRO “’ ** SECURPAC “”’ 


THE WAY 






PACKED 


THREE GRADES ....... ALL “TOPS IN TOUGHNESS” 


fo meet your “toughest’’ packing problem. 


JUST 








YOU 


iT 


“ CELUPAC”’ 





HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO 


Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 












WESTERN Waterproofing Co. 
Syndicate Trust Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Kansas City Office, 417 Finance Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., 815 Commercial 
Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 829 Healey Bldg. 
Springfield, Ill., 920 Myers Bldg. 








ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Chemistry For Millers 
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Effect of Wetting Wheat 
Upon Its Structure 


NTERNAL texture refers to the 
I compactness as shown by ap- 

pearance of cross-cut sections of 
wheat kernels. In a previous article 
it was stated that when wheat ker- 
nels swell as a result of wetting, the 
internal compact arrangements of 
starch granules, protein and other 
substances are forced apart, due to 
the entrance of water films.. Then 
when the water is removed by evap- 
oration, the original compact ar- 
rangement is not restored. This al- 
ters a vitreous or corneous appear- 
ing cross section to one that is 
chalky or mealy. It is obvious that for 
experiments such as described in this 
article hard vitreous kernels are best. 
The extent of the mealiness produced 
depends on the amount of wetting. 
With medium wettings, there will be 
several gradations in cross sections 
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DIABLEND 


Top Quality 


Malted Wheat Flour 


It is essential that your hard wheat 
flours bake consistently to your estab- 
lished standards. But improper dias- 
tatic treatment can spoil your most 
careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour 
assures you of uniform quality and 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant 
under automatically controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


We will provide samples for experimental work in 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples 
of your untreated flours for analysis. 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation 
of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Maltose or 








_ By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


from Those which are all mealy, par- 
tially mealy and some that are most- 
ly vitreous, since not all kernels 
are affected to the same extent by 
the wetting treatment. 


Estimating the Interior Texture 


The barley kernel cutter is a suit- 
able instrument for observing the 
mealy interior of wheat kernels. The 
cutter has 50 pockets into each of 
which a kernel may be shaken and 
held while a steel blade cuts the ker- 
nels into halves. The exposed cut 
sections may then be examined and 
counted as distinctly mealy, distinctly 
vitreous and the remainder as semi- 
vitreous. The distinctly mealy or 
vitreous kernels are easily recognized. 
The difference. between these two and 
50 are counted as semi-vitreous. By 
making two counts and then adding, 
figures are obtained as percentages. 
When the number of mealy kernels is 
large, the semi-vitreous tend more 
toward the mealy condition, and like- 
wise when the vitreous counts are 
large, the semi-vitreous tend more 
toward the vitreous condition. How- 
ever, it is not practical to make more 
than these three differentiations. 


Effects of Small and Large Amounts 
of Wetting 


A small amount of wetting of 
wheat would penetrate only into the 
bran coat and hence affect only the 
test weight. A large amount of wet- 
ting would penetrate not only the 
bran but also the endosperm and so 
affect both the test weight and the 
interior texture. The truth of this 
statement was demonstrated by wet- 
ting samples of Tenmarq wheat which 
had become very dry by keeping in a 
heated room in the winter. Varying 
amounts of water were added to 
small samples so as to have the 
moisture percentages given in Table 
1. After about 16 hours when the 
water was all absorbed, the samples 
were exposed until they became air 
dry which was known from having 
approximately the same weight as 
before wetting. The data in Table 1 


Table 1. Effects of Various Amounts of 
Wetting on Test Weights and Interior 
Textures 
-——Interior textures——+ 
Semi- 
Vitreous vitreous Mealy 


Moisture 
towhich Test 
wetted weight 


% Ibs ‘0 % Yo 
*7.8 59.1 86 10 4 
10 67.2 84 10 6 
11 56.8 77 16 7 
12 56.1 78 16 6 
14 55.7 64 29 7 
16 55.5 53 35 12 
20 55.3 37 45 18 
25 54.9 14 53 33 
31 54.3 9 33 58 
*Check. 


show the comparatively large effects 
of small amounts of wetting on test 
weight and also that the mealy con- 
dition was not notably increased until 
the maximum decreases in test 
weight began. Thus, addition of wa- 
ter to increase the moisture from 
78% to 14% decreased the test 
weight 3.4 lbs but produced only 4 
comparatively small change from the 
vitreous to the mealy texture. Addi- 
tions of moisture beyond 14% caused 
comparatively small decreases in test 
weights but made large decreases in 
the vitreous and increases in the 
mealy textures. 

Since the decrease in test weight 
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from wetting is due both to effects 
on the bran and the development of 
a mealy interior texture, the ques- 
tion arises, how much may the de- 
crease be due to the latter. That 
the specific gravity is decreased by 
the development of a mealy interior 
has been shown in a previous article. 
This by itself is a cause of decrease 
in test weight since the distended 
kernels occupy more space. 

The following calculation indicates 
the relative amount of decrease in 
test weight due to the development 
of a mealy interior. A bushel of 
water, 2150.42 cu. in., would weigh 
77.78 lbs. If this bushel measure 
was packed solidly ' with corneous 
wheat of 1.442 specific gravity, the 
weight would be 112,16 lbs (77.78x 
1.442—112.16). After wetting and re- 
drying this wheat, the specific gravity 
may be reduced to 1.378 and the 
bushel measure packed solidly with 
this wheat would then weigh 107.18 
lbs. This would represent a total 
decrease of nearly 5 lbs. On 60 lbs 
(a bushel) of wheat the proportionate 
reduction would be 2.66 lbs. 

In Table 1 the total reduction in 
test weight caused by wetting fol- 
lowed by drying was 4.8 lbs. A lit- 
tle more than half of the reduction 
was apparently due to the changes in 
the endosperm and the remainder to 
changes in the bran. Both of these 
changes are purely physical unless 
the wetting has been sufficient in 
amount and duration to start the 
process of germination. As long as 
the process is purely physical and no 
losses of material occur, there will 
be no reduction in flour yield since 
this is computed on actual weight 
and not on weight required to fill a 
certain space. 


Effects of Amounts and Times of 
Wetting Newly Threshed Wheat 


For the preceding experiment an 
old and unusually dry wheat was 
used. For the following experiment 
Turkey wheat which had been har- 
vested and threshed without being 
wetted by rain after it was mature 
was employed (Swanson, 1941). The 
air dry moisture content was 10.3% 
and. the test weight 61.3 lbs and 
hence it_was ideally suited for this 
experiment. 


Procedure of the Experiment 


The wetting was done by placing 
1,800 grams of cleaned wheat in each 
of a number of gallon glass bottles, 
the calculated amount of water add- 
ed, thoroughly mixed with the wheat 
and then allowed to stand overnight 
so that all the water was absorbed. 
The samples were wetted to the fol- 
lowing percentages: 12, 14, 16, 18, 
20, 22, 24, 26 and 28. The wheat 
samples were then exposed in shallow 
paper boxes until they weighed ap- 
proximately 1,800 grams (their orig- 
inal weight), which indicated that all 
the added moisture was evaporated. 

One set of nine such samples was 
wetted and dried once. For a second 
set the wetting and drying was done 
twice, for a third set three times and 
80 on so that the sixth set was wetted 
and dried six times. On the sam- 
ples so prepared, the test weights 
were taken by the official method 
both before and after scouring on 
the laboratory scourer. The milling 
of 1,500 gram portions was done on 
a Buhler laboratory mill employing 
4 Constant roll setting. Small sam- 
ples with data for test weights were 
submitted to Martin Schuler for offi- 
Clal grading at the Kansas City office 
of the state grain inspection de- 
partment. The internal textures were 
determined by the method described. 
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Effects of Additional Wetting on 
Test Weights 


The effects of wetting and drying 
once and six times on test weights, 
taken both before and after scouring, 
are given in Table 2. Only the 
results from the extremes, one and 
six wettings and dryings, are given 
since they amply show the effects. 
The largest losses in test weight re- 
sulted from bringing the moisture 
content up to 18 or 20%. Thus, one 
wetting to 20% reduced the test 
weight 4 lbs and six wettings re- 
duced the test weight by 5.6 Ibs. 
Wetting to 28% caused a further re- 


duction of only 0.8 and 1 Ib, respec- 


tively. 


Table 2. Test Weights After Wetting and 


Drying Once and Also Repeating 
Six Times 


Moisture’ Before scouring After scouring 
towhich -——~Number of times wetted——, 
wetted 1 6 1 6 
*10.3 61.3 eee 64.3 bee 
12 60.1 69.0 . 63 62.0 
14 58.5 67.7 62.2 61.0 
16 58.1 57.1 62.0 60.3 
18 57.7 66.7 61.6 59.7 
20 57.3 55.7 61.5 59.5 
22 ’ §7.1 55.6 61.4 59.1 
24 56.8 55.5 61.1 59.0 
26 56.8 55.5 61.1 59.0 
28 56.5 64.7 60.8 68.2 
*Check. 
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The test weights on the scoured 
samples were in,all cases higher than 
the unscoured. On these, most of 
the reduction occurred on the sam- 
ples wetted to 16%. The small re- 
ductions after that, except when the 
wetting was to 28%, show the rela- 
tively large effects of small wettings © 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Independent surveys made recently 
in several leading markets indicate 
a definite swing to time-saving, fail- 
ure-minimizing self-rising and spe- 
cially prepared flour mixes. 

Here are actual figures from a typ- 
ical market: 


Pancake or Waffle Mix—Used by 
130,666 families in 1944; 142,949 
families in 1945. 


Muffin Mix—Used by 21,702 fam- 
ilies in 1944; 24,356 families in 
1945. 


Gingerbread Mix—Used by 27,514 
families in 1943; 44,842 families 
in 1945. 
Every successful merchandiser knows 
that it’s much easier and more profit- 
able to ride with a trend than ignore 
it...and the best product to cash in 





: THE Swing IS TO SELF-RISING FLOUR 


on this growing demand is self-rising 
flour made with V-90 phosphate. 


An All-Purpose Flour 
Slow-acting V-90 phosphate makes 
possible the baking of lighter, more 
digestible biscuits ... also cakes, muf- 
fins, corn fritters, meat pies and a 
host of oven delicacies. Each and 
every one of these are certain to de- 
light even the most critical housewife. 

All-purpose self-rising flour made 
with V-90 phosphate gives a product 
that has definite appeal to women 
who have never used self-rising flour 
before .. . a product that is already 
finding ready acceptance in markets 
where self-rising flour has never been 
sold before. ' 

Yes, now is the time to sell more 
self-rising flour...and V-90 phos- 
phate can help you do it! 





THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SPEEDS UP SELF-RISING FLOUR SALES 
|! VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK + KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS - NASHVILLE - GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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on the bran in reducing the test 
weight of wheat. 


Table 3. Effects_of Wetting and Drying on 
Texture Percentages 


Semi- 
Moisture vitreous 
to which No. times 
wetted Mealy wetted Vitreous 
% 1 6 1 6 1 6 
*10.3 0 ee 2 es 98 és 
12 4 4 8 2 88 90 
14 2 0 8 10 8690 90 
16 4 6 8 14 «88 90 
18 8 14 #10 28 8682 58 
20 12 40 8650 46 38 14 
22 18 34 86562 48 30 18 
24 24 42 64 44 22 14 
26 24 58 68 34 8 8 
28 34 50 = s«B6 38 = «10 12 
*Check. 
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Effects on Internal Textures 


The effects of wetting one and six 
times to various percentages on inter- 
nal textures are shown by the data 
in Table 3. The definite increase in 
the mealy structure and decrease in 
the vitreous structure, starting at the 
18 and 20% wettings, show that the 
smaller amounts affected only the 
bran and not the endosperm from 
which the flour is made. When the 
wetting was more than this the water 
swelled the endosperm and produced 
mealy texture with consequent de- 
creases in the vitreous textures. 
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Table 4. Market Grading as Affected by Wetting and Drying 





Moisture Market grades 

to which oo 

wetted 1 6 

*10.3 1DHW 

12 1 DHW 2 DHW 
14 2 DHW 3 DHW 
16 2DHW 3 DHW 
18 3 DHW 3 HW 
20 3 DHW 4HW 
22 3 DHW 4HW 
24 3 HW 4HW 
26 3 DHW 5 HW 
28 3 HW 5 HW 
*Check 


Dark hard vitreous Total damage 





Number of times wetted 


1 _ 6 1 6 
%o % % % 
88 es 0 “fl 
92 87 0 0 
84 95 0 0 
88 89 3.0 0 
84 70 1.4 0 
81 60 2.3 5 
80 60 3.8 0.7 
65 27 0 10 
75 27 0 11 
27 55 0 15 





Effects of Wetting and Drying on 
Grain Grading 


The figures for market grading on 
samples wetted and dried once and 


Flour is in a choice position to meet the heavy competi- 
tion ahead among food products—thanks to enrichment. 
But be ready to meet this challenge ... continue to feature 
enrichment ... let it help your product on the steep climb 


ahead in three ways... 


® it gives you the potent one-word sales message, 
“ENRICHED”, to feature on your package. 


@ it supplies your customers with additional food- 


values for better health. 


© it boosts your sales ... enrichment has made more 
people buy more wheat cereal products. 


And remember, when ordering your enriching premix—see 


that it contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 


u R 0c Li Fo viramn DIVISION 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC., Nutley 10, N. J. 





six times are given in Table 4. A 
comparison of these figures with 
those of test weight: given in Table 2 
will indicate the importance given to 
test weight in affixing numerical 
grades. The progressive wetting and 
drying up to six times lowered sig- 
nificantly the percentages of the dark 
hard vitreous kernels. These figures 
are based on outside appearance in 
contrast with those in Table 3 which 
are based on the appearance of cut 
sections. The figures for total dam- 
age in the samples wetted and dried 
once do not follow a consistent trend 
since it does not seem logical to have 
more damage in samples wetted to 
16-22% than in those wetted to 24- 
28%. The reason for this was not 
apparent. 


Effects of Wetting and Drying on 
Milling Properties 

Milling of these samples was done 
on a Buhler experimental mill with a 
constant roll setting, thus eliminating 
mechanical variations as far as pos- 
sible. Tempering to 15% moisture 
was done 12 hours before milling. 
Then about 15 minutes before the 
sample was put in the hopper, water 
was again added to make the mois- 
ture 16%. The milling was done in 
an air-conditioned room having a 
relative humidity near 70% and a 
temperature near 80° F. The per- 
centages of break flour, total flour 
and ash from the one and the six 
treatments are given in Table 5. 


Table 5. Milling Results as Affected by 
Wetting and Drying 


Break Total Ash of 
Moisture flour flour total flour 
to which No. of times 
wetted wetted 
1 6 1 6 1 
% %. % % % % 
bd 12.9 13.3 73.9 746 0.43... 
12 12.4 13.2 73.2 74.6 0.43 0.43 
14 13.2 13.0 74.0 74.6 0.42 0.43 
16 12.2 13.1 73.0 72.6 0.40 0.43 
18 12.6 13.8 72.0 74.3 0.42 0.44 
20 13.8 15.3 76.1 74.3 0.42 0.42 
22 13.3 15.9 75.0 76.0 0.41 0.42 
24 13.8 16.4 73.5 76.2 0.43 0.43 
26 13.9 14.7 75.0 76.2 0.40 0.43 
28 14.1 13.8 73.6 75.4 0.43 0.41 
*Check. 


The percentages of break flour 
show a small trend toward an in- 
crease with the larger amounts of 
wetting and more break flour was 
obtained after six treatments than 
one treatment, apparently due to a 
mellowing effect on the endosperm. 
The percentages of total flour were 
as high from the samples whose test 
weight was such as to give No. 4 and 
5 grades as from those which had 
the higher test weights and grades. 
There was no consistent trend in the 
change of ash analyses. The total 
drop of 4.8 lbs to 6.6 lbs, respectively, 
in test weight was not due to any loss 
of material but only to an increase 
of the space occupied by the kernels. 
Hence when flour yield is computed 
on actual weight of wheat milled 
there should be no reduction in yield 
of total flour. 


Effects of Varying Both the Amounts 
and Number of Times of Wetting 
Progressive increases in the 

amounts and number of times wetted 

as well as the reverse decreases were 
also tried. 

The effects of increasing the per- 
centages from 14 to 26 and number 
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centages from 14 to 26 and number 
from one to five of times wetted 
(Swanson, 1943) were: Progressive 
decrease in test weight, starting with 
59.8 lbs for the check, down to 53.1 
lbs for the five wettings increasing 
from 14% up to 26% moisture; no 
decrease in flour yield; lowering of 
grade from 2DHW to 5HW; decrease 
in internal vitreous percentage from 
95 to 12; and increase in the mealy 
from 3 to 35. 

When the first wetting started with 
26% moisture the changes in test 
weight, grade and internal texture 
were equivalent to the maxima ob- 
tained. That is, no further changes 
were obtained with the progressive 
lesser wettings because the maximum 
change was accomplished with the 
first 26% wetting and the following 
smaller wettings had no additional 
effect. Smaller wettings which fol- 
lowed a large wetting thus had no 
effect because the maximum rough- 
ening of the bran and distention of 
endosperm occurred with the first 
wetting. The flour yield was not 
affected. 


Baking Tests on Samples Lowered 
in Grade by Wetting 
In another experiment (Swanson, 
1943), performed similarly to the 
preceding, the samples were emptied 
to dry after keeping in the wetted 
condition one day and also after six 
days. The maximum changes after 
keeping one day and six days in the 
wet condition were, respectively: Test 
weights, 5.8 and 5.6 lbs; mealiness in- 
creased from 2% to 42% and 0% 
to 55%; vitreousness decreased from 
97% to 9% and 98% to 6%. 
No mold appeared on any samples. 


Thus the effects from duration of 


wetting on test weights, internal tex- 
tures and wheat grades were similar 
to the preceding experiment of wet- 
ting one and six times. 

Baking tests were made on the 
samples thus treated and the loaf 
volumes, together with the wheat 
grades, are given in Table 6. The 
loaf volumes after six days’ wetting 
were somewhat lower than after one 
day, but the volumes obtained from 
the numerical wheat grades four and 
five were equal to the checks. 

Table 6. Wheat Grades and Loaf Volumes 
as Affected by Wetting 


Moisture Wheat grades Loaf volumes 


towhich »———Duration of wetting————, 
wetted 1 day 6 days lday 6 days 
% cc ec 
5 2 DHW 2 DHW 855 838 
14 3 DHW 3 DHW 873 811 
20 4HW 4DHW 853 838 
26 5 HW 5 DHW 883 833 
*Check 


LITERATURE CITED 
Swanson, C. O., 1941—Effects of Moisture 
on the Physical and Other Properties of 
Wheat. Cereal Chem. 18:705-729. 
, 1943. Effects of Moisture on the 
Physical and Other Properties of Wheat. 
III Degree, Duration and Number of Wet- 
ting Treatments. Cereal Chem. 20:286-299. 








German Technologists 





(Continued from page 4a.) 


Processes for the surface heating 
of grain, for the purpose of inactivat- 
Ing proteolytic enzymes, reputedly 
located in the aleurone and outer en- 
dosperm, had been projected. One, a 
Process for heating grain with steam 
i vacuo, has, it is understood, 
reached the stage of a full scale plant 
erected at a mill in Holland. The 
Purpose of the invention is to treat 
hormally conditioned grain, to achieve 
Some degree of surface heating and 
‘o improve milling quality by tough- 
ening the bran. 

A second process, suggested by E. 

tliner, was the direct heating of 
grain by the passage of an alternat- 
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ing electrical current through it; the 
technical difficulty of controlling such 
a process seemed to be serious. Ber- 
liner had also suggested a chemical 
conditioning whereby wheat was 
damped with dilute solutions of cop- 
per or manganese salts, which were 
claimed to reach the inactivate pro- 
teolytic enzymes. No practical test 
of this suggestion has been made. 


Flour Grading System 


A first charge upon the production 
of German mills was as much as 
20% of high grade semolina and mid- 
dlings, used respectively for house- 


hold purposes and macaroni manufac- 
ture. In peacetime the anticipated 
extraction from wheat was frequently 
as high as 80%. To meet these needs 
a longer and more gradual break 
system, was used extending to seven 
stages, and the reduction system was 
separated into two groups for semo- 
lina and dunst reductions. 

To meet the wartime need for 
higher extraction the means em- 
ployed were simple. First an increase 
in the aperture of bolting cloths and 
secondly the milling of bran on cor- 
rugated rolls and its return to the 
flour. Bran cleaning machines have 
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occasionally been installed, in par- 
ticular a Miag model very similar 
to the Forster, for use on bran stocks 
from the earlier breaks. Finer bran 
is sometimes passed through a Soder 
stone mill with the object of obtain- 
ing some release of endosperm. Dr. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Greer decided, 
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however, that the flour grading sys- 
tem did not appear to have encour- 
aged the milling industry to pay any 
serious attention to the possibility 
of making high extraction flours of 
low fiber content. 

It is usual to include in the flow 
immediately prior to the first break 
a brush machine for the purpose of 
removing beeswing and_ kernel 
“brash.” Spray damping machines 
for moistening grain going to the 
first break were also fitted in most 
mills but none were seen in opera- 
tion. In small mills the Soder ma- 
chine is used as a reduction mill. 
It is a vertical stone mill, giving a 


prolonged grinding action at low 
pressure. The advantage of economy 
of space and low power consumption 
are the chief claims made for it 
against the conventional roller mill. 


Rye Milling 


It was stated that rye milling in- 
volves only slight adjustment of nor- 
mal wheat milling flow, but generally 
speaking rye and wheat milling plants 
were operated side by side. The 
chief differences are the omission of 
any purification in rye milling, the 
use of a shorter break system, an 
increase in the diameter of break 
rolls to cope with the leaner, tougher 
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grain, and the use of corrugated rolls 
for all reductions. 


Results of Mill Destruction 


The report announces that over the 
whole of Germany 45% of the mill- 
ing capacity has been destroyed. 
While any restoration must be a 
matter of years some production, at 
present, was being obtained from im- 
provised mills erected in undamaged 
silos. These were of a simple na- 
ture and manufactured a whole meal 
flour of the “volkhorn” type, a coarse 
meal used in making “volkhorn” 
bread and pumpernickel. 

During the war, deliveries of new 
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milling equipment appeared to have 
been on a small scale and no sik 
seemed to have been received. The 
Miag factory at Brunswick, where 
mill machinery is manufactured, jg 
at present operating at 40 to 50% of 
its former capacity owing to bom) 
damage, but shortage of materia), 
especially seasoned timber, made jt 
likely that future construction would 
not be conventional. 


Dilution of Bread Grains 


Dilution of wheat and rye flours 
was practiced in some form through. 
out the war, though variation in the 
availability of supplies in different 
localities interfered with any cop. 
sistent policy. Barley was the most 
widely used true diluent, and in the 
early years of the war potatoes 
either as starch or whole cooked po. 
tato flour, were also added. Restric. 
tions of supply ended this. Very 
limited trials were made with oats 
but no success was achieved. 

The problem was investigated by 
the German Baking Institute, Ber. 
lin, which concluded that the suitabil. 
ity of foreign starches for admix. 
ture with wheat or rye depended on 
the extent to which their gelatiniza. 
tion temperatures resembled those of 
wheat and rye starches. On this 
basis barley proved the best diluent 
and an upper limit of 30% was sug- 
gested (barley flour 80-82% extrac. 
tion). Potato starch was considered 
satisfactory up to 10% and cooked 
dried potato flour up to 6%. Millet 
and corn were classed as less satis- 
factory, and oat flour, sugar beet 
flour and legume flours as unsuitable. 

Up to November, 1941, dilution 
was carried out at the mills and pre- 
pared mixtures supplied to bakers. 
After that date all flours were pre- 
pared individually at the mills and 
the necessary mixing performed by 
the bakers. 

An abridgement of the directions 
issued is as follows: 

From 1939 through 1941, mills were 
required to use 10% rye or 5% po- 
tato flour in wheat flour. In 194 
this requirement was canceled. 

No dilution of rye flour was re- 
quired until 1942, when an order was 
issued requiring the use of 45% wheat 
flour. This order was changed in 
1943 to require the use of 35% bar- 
ley flour. This requirement was still 
in effect in 1945. 

In some cases attempts were made 
to prepare an oat flour from whole 
oats on wheat or rye milling plants 
with no success, but somewhat great- 
er success was achieved by milling 
oats and barley together. 


Use of Agene as Flour Improver 


As a flour improver Agene was ex- 
tensively used, and in particular bro- 
mate and persulphate mixtures. At 
present the use of improvers has 
ceased abruptly owing to lack of sup- 
plies. Dosage of bromate improvers 
appears to have been quite high—# 
proprietary improver Glutin W, con- 
sisting of 10% potassium bromate, 
20% potassium persulphate, diluted 
with 70% magnesium carbonate, was 
used at the rate of 20 parts per 100; 
000, ie., a dosage of 20 p.p.m. bro 
mate and 40 p.p.m._persulphate. 
When bromate alone was used 30-40 
p.p.m. were added. This was thought 
to be a consequence of the extremely 
weak nature of the German grist 
composed entirely of home grown 
wheat, and of the high extraction 
rates. 


Heat Treatment as Flour Improver 


Some attention was paid to ot 
treatment as a commercial possit! 
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ity should chemical treatment be pro- 
hibited and a plant with an alleged 
output of 100 sacks per hour of heat 
treated flour was erected in the Diis- 
seldorf mill of George Plange, to a 
specification of the Brabender Gm. 
bH. Small scale tests were success- 
ful and a scheme of operation worked 
out, but no full-scale tests were run 
before the mill was completely de- 
stroyed by allied bombs. 


Flour Grading System Based on 
Ash Content 

The German flour grading system 
is based upon ash content, and was 
introduced by the late K. Mohs in 
1934. Roughly the principle is that 
the endosperm is much lower in ash 
than the bran, and the ash content 
of a flour is thus a rough measure 
of contamination of the endosperm 
by bran. The ease of measurement 
gives a ready method of grading and 
of control by the authorities, who 
insisted that flours should conform 
within specified limits to prescribed 
ash content. Some German millers 
expressed the view that this inter- 
fered with technical advances in 
milling. Too low an ash content ren- 
dered the miller liable to heavy fines 
and flour grades were designated by 
type numbers representing ash con- 
tent in parts per 100,000 of flour. 
This system of control was well es- 
tablished in 1939 and remained un- 
changed in 1945, although other types 
were being manufactured from wheat, 
there having been a steady increase 
in gross extraction rate from 80 to 
96%. The Germans paid far more 
attention to ash content than to 
actual extraction levels. 


Separation of Wheat Germ Permitted 
for Drugs and Biscuits 


Separation of wheat germ appears 
to have been permitted and even en- 
couraged during the war. The rec- 
ords of the Pfalzische Miithlenwerke, 
Mannheim, a mill of approximately 
3,500 bbls capacity, show separations 
ranging from 0.2 to 0.9%. The great- 
er part appears to have been used 
for pharmaceutical purposes in par- 
ticular for the production of germ 
oil. Dr. Hutchinson and Mr. Greer 
were informed, however, that special 
biscuits, “Kinderbrei” and Kein 
Kuchen, in which a high proportion 
of germ was included, were available 
for children and invalids against a 
medical certificate. 

German bread was made in several 
varieties, more than half being rye 
bread usually of a high extraction. 
Even in peacetime the wheat extrac- 
tion was high compared with the 
United States and Great Britain. 
The problem of the loss of vitamin B: 
in milling had been examined before 
the war and the possibility of forti- 
fication with synthetic aneurin con- 
sidered. As a wartime measure this 
Proposal was rejected, apparently on 
the ground that the production of 
an adequate supply of aneurin would 
be impossible. The raising of the 
extraction of flour from wheat and 
Tye was considered to be the best 
method of supplementing the B; ra- 
tion and ultimately almost 100% 
both of wheat and rye was used. The 
addition of calcium in some form 
was likewise considered but rejected 
a Unnecessary, on the grounds that 
rickets, “Englische Krankheit,” had 
never been prevalent in Germany. 

On the other hand, the evidence of 
millers themselves was to the effect 
that the German government was 
far less interested in the quality of 
flour than in quantity and amended 
ettractions accordingly — scientific 
evidence being produced as required 
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to justify the charges. 

As regards the vitamin B; problem, 
the Baking Institute in Berlin car- 
ried out a number of studies based on 
a mold growth method of analysis. 
They claim to have shown that the B; 
content of a wheat variety is hered- 
itary, though influenced by environ- 
ment. They came to the conclusion 
that serious loss in B: content of 
flour was inevitable if extraction fell 
below 80%, but had little informa- 
tion as to the location of vitamin B; 
in wheat and none of its concentra- 
tion in the scutellum. 

Loss of B: in bread manufacture 
was studied and it was shown that 


normal loss on baking was 10-15%, 
depending on the ratio of crumb to 
crust; sterilization of bread usually 
involved a further 5% loss. No loss 
of B: occurred in long stored steril- 
ized bread. Processes involving pro- 
longed baking, such as pumper- 
nickel—a coarse rye meal bread 
which is baked for 24 hours—re- 
sulted in a loss of 50% B. 

A study also was made in connec- 
tion with the vitamin E content of 
flour and bread. The use of im- 
provers in normal dosage is said to 
cause destruction of about half the 
vitamin E originally present. The 
institute had collaborated with R. 
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Kuhn of Heidelberg in research as 
to the function of vitamin E and its 
loss in milling. 


Special Attention Paid to Protein 
Value of Bread 


Some attention was paid to the 
protein value of bread in view of the 
general lack of protein in German 
diet: Work carried out by the Insti- 
tut fir Backerei in collaboration with 
Dr. W. Lintzel, Jena, showed that 
as regards physiological utility (i.e., 
percentage digested and absorbed in 
the human body) cereal protein was 
superior to animal protein as repre- 
sented by meat, eggs and milk. For 





* FAMOUS NAMES IN INDUSTRY * 











Photography has become such a popular hobby that 


most of us do not realize what a vital part it plays in 


industry. 


Louis Daguerre, in 1839, was one of the prime explor- 


ers in this field and laid many. of the foundations on 


which present techniques have been developed. 


SWISS SILK was the first really adequate bolting ma- 


terial introduced in this country over a century ago 


and, today, millers the world over agree, “You can’t 
buy better bolting cloth.” 





BODMER + DUFOUR - EXCELSIOR + SCHINDLER - WYDLER 
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instance, rye protein was alleged to 
have a physiological utility of 61.3% 
‘and wheat 52.9%, as against meat 
45.6% and eggs 444%. Increased 
extraction had little effect on the 
utility of cereal protein, but baking 
caused definite reduction—especially 
where prolonged: Crust protein was 
of low value, and crustless bread, 
produced in low temperature ovens, 


was alleged to be superior in protein . 


utility to other types. No loss of 
digestibility in the protein of steril- 
ized “dauerbrot” could be found. 
Millers, however, expressed a cynical 
view as to the timeliness of the in- 
vestigation. 
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Alcohol from Agricultural Products 


HEAT, in comparison with 
W otter agricultural products, 

has been found to be the 
most expensive raw product in the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol, ac- 
cording to an analysis prepared by 
P. Burke Jacobs, industrial analyst, 


Northern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, Peoria, Ill. 

During the war period when the 
needs for 
great, 


industrial alcohol were 
stress was placed upon the 


substitution of wheat for other raw 
products in alcohol manufacture. The 
wheat protein (gluten), however, in- 
troduced certain processing difficul- 
ties which were not experienced in 
the same degree with corn. 

Alcohol produced from soft wheat 
cost 39.9c per gallon, as compared 
with 18c when produced from black- 
strap molasses, the cheapest source. 

The estimated relative costs of al- 
cohol from a number of agricultural 


Close Up View of 16 Per Inch Getchell Cut 


ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 


E are specialists in the grinding and corrugat- 

ing of rolls and our mechanics have been 
chosen and trained to give customers the best service 
We are prepared to furnish practically 
any style or type of corrugation required. 


We operate a tool-making plant for producing 
any standard or special corrugating tool—for corru- 
gating rolls suitable to the requirements of the wheat 
that is available for grinding. 

It is our pledge that we will give you the best 


service obtainable anywhere. 
grinding and corrugating. We guarantee prompt, 


possible. 


top-notch work. 





Vv 2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. 





Let us do your roll 





Aucther Sewice 
WYDLER SWISS SILK 


Our service, workmanship and stock 
warrant your placing orders with us 
for 
many years of experience in serving 
the milling industry, -plus a long list 
of satisfied customers, is your guar- 
antee of fine service. 
the merits of our organization. Try 
us for silk. 


your silk requirements. Our 


Let us prove 
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commodities, as estimated by Mr 
Jacobs, were as follows: 

Blackstrap molasses, 18c; sweet po. 
tatoes, 25.5c; potatoes, 26c; corn, 
27.5c; sugar beets, 28c; grain gop. 
ghum, 29.25c; apples, 39.5c; soft 
wheat, 39.9c. These figures are the 
net resultant of many variables, ang 
must be considered as being tenta. 
tive. However, the figures shown 
probably reflect the relative order of 
cost for the raw materials and price; 
used. In order to produce alcoho] 
from farm crops at a cost equal to 
that of molasses alcohol, the prices 
paid for the various raw materials 
must be correspondingly reduced, up. 
less processing costs are cut or by- 
product values are increased. 

Because of a shortage of molasses 
during the war period, and also q 
shortage of ships in which to bring 
the molasses from the Caribbean area 
of production, the production of 4). 
cohol from grain increased from 7.7% 
of the total in 1939 to 65% in 1944, 
Molasses accounted for 83% of all 
alcohol produced in 1933, while only 
4% of the production was from grain, 
principally corn. 

Granular flour or meal, prepared 
from wheat or other cereal as a raw 
material for alcohol production has 
certain advantages for use in mo- 
lasses-type distilleries. First, the 
meal has a relatively higher starch 
content than the whole grain. Sec. 
ond, the necessity of installing grind- 
ing machinery in the distillery is 
eliminated and third, grain by-prod- 
ucts such as bran, etc., suitable for 
stock feed, mostly are separated by 
the milling industry and need not 
be recovered at the alcohol plant, 
thus avoiding the necessity of install- 
ing recovery equipment and of in- 
stalling additional steam boilers to 
supply the extra steam needed to 
process the residue to recover the by- 
products. 

Ethyl alcohol may be derived from 
three classes of agricultural raw ma- 
terials: Sugary materials such as mo- 
lasses, sugar beets, sorghum cane, 
sugar cane; starchy materials such 
as cereal grains, potatoes, etc., and, 
third, cellulosic materials which in- 
clude wood, agricultural residue and 
the liquor from paper pulp mills 
which contains sugars from cellulose. 

The traditional fermentation proc- 
esses are used when either sugary 
or starchy raw products are used. 
Either the raw material is one of the 
simpler sugars, in which case it can 
be fermented directly to alcohol by 
one of a number of varieties of yeast; 
or it is one of the more complex cal- 
bohydrates which first must be bro- 
ken down into simple sugars before 
the yeast can do its work. In using 
cellulosic substances, the material 
must first be conyerted chemically 
into fermentable sugars. 

The principal sugary materials are 
sugar cane, sugar beets and black- 
strap molasses. However, fruit, sor- 
ghum cane, and similar materials 
fall into this class. All these raw 
products have an advantage over 
starchy materials such as grain and 
potatoes in that most of their solu- 
ble carbohydrates are already in suit- 
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DE VALUATION 








In these days of economic and industrial 
reconversion we hear much talk about inflation and devalu- 
ation. Pictured above is the packing floor of a flour mill 
that underwent a devaluation process. 

The insurance adjustor will want to know, in the event 
of a fire at your plant, what its value was before the devalu- 
ation process took place. Can you tell him? 

Satisfied customers of ours do not have to depend upon 
guess work when the insurance adjustor, the tax assessor 
or others interested in your property values make inquiry. 
They know. Our trained engineers make evaluations 
their business. 


Let us explain our service to you. 








Knowing Your Worth Is Well Worth Knowing 


Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade x SW. 
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Square Sifter 
SPRAKE & CO. @ Immediate Delivery 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. Ask for Particulars 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 1510 W. 29th St 
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able form (sugar) for transforma- 
tion into alcohol by the action of 
yeast. 3 

Starchy materials must first be 
treated with enzymes such as dias- 
tase, or with a dilute acid, to con- 
vert the starch into sugar before 
fermentation can take place. 

A great number of starchy ma- 
terials have been tested as sources 
of alcohol, but the principal agricul- 
tural products, as mentioned earlier, 
are the cereal grains such as corn, 
grain sorghum and wheat. Oats, 
barley, rye and rice may also be 
used. Potatoes and sweet potatoes 
are used to some extent commercial- 
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ly. In normal times the small grains 
command relatively high prices as 
foodstuffs, which restrict their use 
as raw materials for alcohol, except 
for beverage alcohol manufacture. 


‘ Barley in the form of malt is used 


rather extensively as a source of en- 
zyme for the conversion of starch 
into fermentable sugar, but otherwise 
finds little application in the produc- 
tion of industrial alcohol in the Unit- 
ed States. In general, alcohol yields 
are in direct relation to starch con- 
tent, under proper processing condi- 
tions, so the relative value of any 
grain in this respect can be deter- 
mined easily. 


In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 


Rye is used principally for whiskey 
production where it serves the basis 
for a special type of product. Its 
use for industrial alcohol is inci- 
dental. However, although more dif- 
ficult to process than corn, the rela- 
tive costs are usually such as to per- 
mit substitution for corn as raw ma- 
terial. Rye is also used to some ex-. 
tent for malt production. 

Potatoes were formerly very large- 
ly used for alcohol production in Ger- 
many where they were an important 
agricultural crop. Special types of 
potatoes of high starch content were 
developed for the purpose, and the 
technological features of handling the 


have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 


You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 


on the label: 
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TYPE A 


Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 
as the source of iron. 














Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 





TYPE B 


Reductum). 





(TYPE C 


Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 















Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 
At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 


quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac: 


turing chemists. 
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material in small plants were extep. 
sively worked out. The prewar map. 
ufacture and distribution of alcoho 
in Germany was controlled by the 
government. Such use of potatoe 
for alcohol production in prewar 
years was designed to benefit that 
country’s agriculture through advap. 
tages derived from crop rotation, 
stock feeding and other benefits of 
an indirect, although important eco. 
nomic character. 

The manufacture of alcohol from 
potatoes in the United States hag 
never attained any commmercia! im. 
portance before the war and was not 
an attractive commercial venture be. 
cause molasses and corn represent 
more abundant, more concentrated, 
less perishable and relatively cheaper 
sources of alcohol. 

The state of Idaho has operated 
an experimental plant at Idaho Falls 
in an effort to deal with the potato 
cull problem. During the war, the 
War Food Administration conducted 
commercial trials of processing sur. 
plus potatoes into alcohol by dehy. 
drating the potatoes and shipping the 
dried, flaked product to alcohol plants 
for conversion into alcohol. This 
scheme was not an economic success, 
The potatoes were dried in beet sugar 
plants and the machinery was not 
adapted to handling potatoes so that 
plant output capacities were reduced 
and serious starch losses were in- 
curred. Also, the dried product was 
variable, ranging from underdried to 
greatly overdried. The underdried 
flakes tended to heat and cake in 
shipment, causing considerable un- 
loading and handling difficulty at the 
alcohol plant. Overdried material 
was difficult to process and gave 
lower alcohol yields due to some of 
the starch being reverted. 

Further trials of this process may 
be made in the future. Regardless 
of the possibly more successful out- 
come of newer trials, and of the gen- 
eral desirability of finding additional 
operations suitable for employment 
of beet sugar factories in inactive 
times, it will not be an economic 
operation for normal times. Debhy- 
dration costs were stated to be about 
$5 per ton of raw potatoes, to which 
freight and potato costs must be 
added. Consequently the dehydrated 
material will cost more than corn. 

Approximately seven tons of raw 
potatoes are required to produce one 
ton of dehydrated flakes, although 
this might be improved somewhat, 
five and one half tons being perhaps 
optimum. 

The development of alcohol pro 
duction by synthesis from certain 
gases made tremendous advances dur- 
ing the war period in the United 
States. Ethylene is the principal gas 
used and it occurs in natural gas 
in the waste gases from petroleum 
refining. The gas is “scrubbed” with 
sulfuric acid under pressure to pro 
duce ethyl hydrogen sulfate. The 
acid is then regenerated for reuse 
or recovered as ammonium su/fate. 
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Here’s to Your Health 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Hernia Need Not Handicap Millers 


mon ailment among workers 

who are required to lift 
heavy objects. A worker, while car- 
rying a sack of flour from a ware- 
house to an adjoining room, felt a 
sharp pain in his left groin. The 
medical examiner found a hernia at 
the site of the pain. 

That sounds simple, but it may be 
very complicated to state positively 
whether the worker actually suffered 
a new hernia or whether the hernia 
had been present for years and the 
sudden strain of lifting had served 
to allow it to “break out.” 

Lifting is a part of most any job 
in a flour mill; in former times her- 
nia was regarded as an occupational 
injury to flour mill workers. Condi- 
tions have changed to the better, es- 
pecially in the larger plants—but still 
hernia and its hazards are of particu- 
lar interest to both employer and em- 
ployees in the milling industry. 


What Is a Hernia? 


The term hernia (or rupture) is 
usually applied to the protrusion of 
a loop of intestine through a weak 
spot on the muscle wall of the ab- 
domen that appears as a small lump, 
usually in the groin. Normally, the 
abdominal muscles form a. firm, 
tightly closed wall. Sometimes, how- 
ever, there are small gaps between 
the muscle fibers and the pressure 
at that point will force a portion of 
the intestine into the gap. The extra 
pressure exerted by lifting usually is 
all that is needed to cause the lump 
to appear in the groin. Frequently 
the lump may disappear with a slight 
pressure exerted by the hand on the 
lump. 

Hernias also may appear in the re- 
gion of the navel or below the groin, 
but usually they appear in the groin, 


Hernia May Be Inherited 


Weakness in the muscle wall exists 
from childhood in many individuals. 
Violent exertion, sudden strain, the 
lifting or pushing or pulling of a 
heavy burden may enlarge the gap. 
Loss of weight—whether voluntarily 
by a reducing diet, or involuntarily 
by economic distress or old age or 
sickness—may diminish a fat deposit 
around the muscle gap in the abdo- 
men and thus prepare for the occur- 
tence of a hernia, 


There is no doubt that there is a 
definite connection between physical 
strain and occurrence of hernias, but 
other factors may obscure the pic- 
ture, Workers’ compensation claims, 
therefore, cause considerable embar- 
Tassment, doubt and discussion. Some 
authorities believe that the responsi- 
bility for a hernia should be divided 
evenly between the employee and the 
supervisor or employer. A person 
with a hernia, those authorities be- 
lieve, should not be allowed to work 
without proper mechanical support 
afforded by a well-fitted truss, or by 
Temoving the cause of hernia by a 
Surgical operation. Many industrial 
medical directors advise an operation 

ause it restores or rehabilitates 
a handicapped worker, lessens human 

Comfort and removes a_ possible 

td. Routine pre-employment 
Dhysical examinations, followed by 
other examinations at regular inter- 


H ERNIA, or rupture, is a com- 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


vals, help to detect hernia and make ice. Many industries which, in for- 
possible their correction. mer times, did not like to hire a man 

Army medical examiners found who had a hernia now recognize that 
that 5.7% of all inductees had her- many workers with handicaps may 
nias. The army either operated on be as efficient as those with no 
those men who were otherwise physi- handicaps if they are properly 
cally fit, or put them on limited serv- trained, placed and supervised. The 
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War Manpower Commission recently 
reported that there were more than 
one million persons sufferings with 
hernias who were gainfully employed 
in American industries. Hernia 
should not make a man unfit for em- . 
ployment because it can always be 
cured by an operation or improved 
and checked with a properly fitted 
truss. 

There are certain hazards connect- 
ed with hernias. Sometimes it is 
not possible to return a hernia into 
the abdomen by ordinary gentle pres- 
sure. Another complication is stran- 
gulation of the intestine which in- 
terferes with the blood supply and 
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may interfere with the passage of the 
bowel contents. Strangulation of the 
intestine demands an immediate op- 
eration. Fortunately these risks are 
not very common. People who have 
had hernias for a long time know 
how to return the hernia by lying 
down to reduce the abdominal pres- 
sure. Still, a hernia is discomforting 
because it limits one’s physical activ- 
ity and is an ever-present handicap. 


Operation the Best Cure 


The modern method of curing a 
hernia by operation is by far the 
best treatment. In 95 out of 100 
cases the chances are that the opera- 
tion will cure the condition perma- 
nently and will restore the person’s 
full working capacity and efficiency. 

Trusses are frequently used in 
lighter cases for restraining the her- 
nia, The most common type of truss 
consists of a piece of flat steel spring, 
covered with leather, with a firm 
pad at one end to fit over the muscle 
gap through which the hernia would 
emerge. Trusses are a source of 
annoyance, particularly in summer. 
The truss should be made to meas- 
ure; if it does not fit satisfactorily, 
it will be both inefficient and uncom- 
fortable. A well-fitted truss is not 
a cure, however, and rarely does it 
bring perfect satisfaction. 

The injection method is supposed 
to narrow and obliterate the muscle 
gap gradually. It seems to have a 
certain attraction for industrial work- 
ers because they can stay on the 
job while receiving treatment. Doc- 
tors are agreed that this method is 
successful only on carefully selected 
cases. 

Most doctors are convinced that 
an operation is the only practical 
and lasting cure for the reasons men- 
tioned earlier in this article. 

The question of whether a truss or 
other abdominal support should be 
supplied to each industrial worker 
engaged in heavy lifting was dis- 
cussed recently in a: medical journal. 
The article concluded that a truss or 
support will not prevent a hernia. 
The most common type of hernia usu- 
ally exists from birth and probably 
will develop in spite of a truss or 
support. Furthermore, the use -of 
a truss to prevent hernia would also 
reduce the efficiency of the worker 
wearing it. 








Need for Redesign 
of Diesel Engines 








HE demand for diesel and home 

heating oils is rising so fast that 
equipment must be redesigned to use 
large quantities of cracked distillate 
oils, oil marketing experts state. 

Unless this is done, the supply of 
uncracked fuel oil will not be able 
to keep pace with demand and fuel 
prices for diesel engines or oil burn- 
ers will rise to prohibitive levels, 
representatives of petroleum market- 
ing associations believe. S. B. Eck- 
ert, vice president of the Sun Oil Co., 
believes that the petroleum industry 
is seriously concerned over the rapid- 
ly rising three-fold demand for the 
limited supplies of uncracked distil- 
late. 

Demand for this one cut of crude 
oil, known as “middle distillate” cut, 
comes from three expanding types 
of uses—-for high speed diesel en- 
gines, for the home heating market 
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and as charging stock for catalytic 
cracking refineries, he said. This 
means that the entire demand must 
be satisfied from 25 to 30% of the 
crude oil charged to refiners. 

Pointing out that it “does not re- 
quire an Einstein to figure out where 
we are headed,” Mr. Eckert said that 
“we still have not gotten our mes- 
sage across to the diesel engine and 
oil burner designers.” 

“Unless equipment is redesigned to 
use large quantities of the equally 
efficient cracked distillate fuels,” he 
declared, ‘the excessive demand for 
uncracked gas oil will result in 
raising the price of this product to a 


point where either the cracking still, 
the diesel engine, or the oil burner 
would no longer find it profitable to 
use it.” 

Cracked distillate is a by-product 
of the refining process and its only 
use is as a fuel and its price is fixed 
by the competitive value of other 
fuels, such as coal and natural gas. 
The petroleum companies believe that 
their job today is to find the best 
method of heading off an inflated 
demand for standard grades of dis- 
tillate and diesel engine fuel oil by 
redesigning equipment to make pos- 
sible the use of large. quantities of 
cracked oil, rather than to have all 


three types of fuel oil units com. 
peting for the limited available Sup. 
ply. of uncracked or standard dig. 
tillate. 

A number of petroleum company 
representatives feel that there is “po 
question” that the price of diese] 9 
will be increased. “If diesel oil cop. 
sumers will not be willing to pay 4 
better price for this oil,” one of the 
representatives said, “the refiner wij] 
find it more profitable to crack the 
oil.” 

F. G. Shoemaker of the Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division of Genera] 
Motors Corp. urged the formation 
of a research project for develop. 
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ment of better diesel fuels and diesel 


engines. 

The potential diesel market is suf- 
ficiently large to warrant the oil in- 
dustry to expend as much effort in 
improving diesel fuel as has been 
ut into the improvement of gasoline 
and heating oils, Mr. Shoemaker de- 
clared. 

Advocating standardization of fuels 
to reduce costs to a minimum, it was 
urged that a joint survey be made 
petween the diesel engine and the oil 
industries. Many equipment manu- 
facturers do not understand the eco- 
nomics of the petroleum industry, it 
is believed. Mr. Eckert quoted state- 
ments from manufacturers to the 
effect that if the oil industry as- 
sured them certain price differentials 
between various fuels, they would 
decide whether changes in engine de- 
sign were worth while. 

“This argument does not compre- 
hend that the cost of all refinery cuts 
of raw crude is practically the same 
and it is only the relationship of de- 
mand and supply that establishes dif- 
ferentials in price,” Mr. Eckert said. 
“Prices on a widely used product in- 
crease until, .as a result of this in- 

\ 
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crease, the demand and supply are 
brought into balance. 

“The total sum received as a re- 
sult of these varying prices on the 
different cuts of crude, however, 
should equal the total cost of crude 
plus refining, plus a reasonable 
profit.” 

The demand for distillate oil is ex- 
pected to increase by 100% in the 
next 20 years, as against an over-all 
demand for all petroleum products 
of only 50%, according to industry 
surveys. Distillate demand in 1941 
amounted to 11.9% of crude runs to 
stills and is expected to rise to 13.7% 
in 1946, with only a few new diesel 
engines and oil burners in operation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Motor Brush Sparking 


Motor brush sparking is more than 
an ignition danger in flour and feed 
mills. It is a symptom of trouble at 
hand or on the way. Under proper 
inspection conditions, at reasonably 
frequent intervals, the appearance of 
sparking often gives valuable evi- 
dence of troubles developing in the 
motors which might otherwise be un- 
suspected until the motor fails. 
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Don't Risk Your 
Reputation 


Diastatic Standards of your flours 
must be watched more carefully 
Don’t risk losing 
customer confidence in your prod- 
Guard that maltose value 


carefully with our 


FULL STRENGTH 


MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry—backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 
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With THIS 
Fumigant 


RATS HAVEN'T 
A CHANCE 


@ No SIR! Larvacide drives them out—to die on the open floor—where the 
shoveled up for disposal. With Larvacide there is no carcass nuisance. 7 


@ LIGHT DOSAGE does it. 1 to 1% pints per thousand feet 6f floor space. A - 
day p.m.—and on Sunday a.m. shovel them up and out. j icp! ee 


@ LESS RISK of accident. Nobody can be unaware when Larvacide is on the 1 
nobody can willingly stick around to get into trouble. on 


@ USE IT FOR INSECTS, too—in recommended dosage, Larvacide is toxi 
granary insects. Kill includes egglife and larvae. reeegiae lnm 
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INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., 117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 


BOSTON e CHICAGO e CINCINNATI e@ CLEVELAND e PHILADELPHIA 





Tear Gas Fumigant 


Comes as liquid in cylinders of 25, 50, 100 and 
180 lbs.—and handy 1-lb. Dispenser Bottles, 
each in safety can, 12 to case. Stocked in 
principal cities. Use the coupon. 





coeeneneees seesesasssss censeseseeem 
INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., New York 6, N. ¥. 
Please send literature on Really Effective and 


Economical RODENT and Insect Control.... 
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Write for the NEW HAAKY Catalog of Grain Cleaning Machinery 


HAAKY Mig. Co., 513 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
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Member Soybean Research Council ithe sal 
| : lof thes 
; i MASHING all records as a new tions or even attempt the complete ently 3 
cash crop, the simple little soybean story of the chemistry of the soybean binatio 
has climbed into the brackets of big at this time would be futile. We wil] as cart 
business. By 1945 it had become a_ bring out only some of the most ob. facts a 
five hundred million dollar a year vious points and try to give a brief point ¢ 
business. The last 50% of its bulge sketch of the major constituents bean 0 
in volume was due to the needs of which make up the soybean seed. the - 
war. The total crop rose to some 200,- Perhaps the best way to start is to tions F 
000,000 bus. But it had reached point out an average chemical analy. Soyb 
half this figure before the United sis such as we would expect if we os 
States entered the war. The im- sent a sample of soybeans to the oe 
mense expansion covers less than a chemical, analytical laboratory.  . 
10-year period. ‘Moisture . 12.0% Fiber ....... 4.0% pl 
Demand for the major products of Ash ......... 4.6% Protein ..... 37.04 of pro 
the soybean has been strong and 8 -:::::-:- 18.0% mined | 
continuous. The principal products Each of the above classes of ma- cedure 
are soybean oil meal for livestock terials can be broken down to more proximi 
and poultry feed, and soybean oil simple constituents. A mineral analy. we fin 
used mostly in edible items. The sis of the ash of soybeans shows a meal w 
sensational newcomer in the food wide variety of elements present, amount 
field has been soy flour, soy grits, Potassium, phosphorus, sodium and in proc 
and soy flakes, products you are calcium head the list in amounts The 
consuming daily in popular pancake present. changes 
and muffin mixes, macaroni, ice The fraction which is determined teins W 
cream, bakery goods, sausage and for fat usually contains all the sub- modern 
other meat products. stances which are soluble in ether, produci 
Public interest is now turning to- To list these substances in percent- known, 
] 3 | oll onl ward the scientific phases of the soy- ages as in the case of the minerals changes 
bean. One of these is the chemistry is impossible, but some of the con- Chemic 
of the product. The seeds of the soy- stituents are known. This fraction ing hea 
bean plant, like all other seeds, are contains the oil or the natural tri- struct) 
extremely complex in chemical con- glycerides, pigments, steroids and so that 
struction. Variations in composition steroid-like compounds, phospholipids, animals 
2 J I are extreme due to varietal differ- anti-oxidants, tocopherols, fat solu- Throt 
ences and climatic and soil condi- ble vitamins in traces as they exist have be 
. j . tions under which they are grown. in the soybeans, and other oil or teins of 
The last word in modern high-speed design. Feature per- To try to point out all of these varia- solvent soluble materials. It is of ale 
fect circle; simplified flexible flow; totally enclosed drive; no ods anc 
bucking; no vibration and NO sifter box or false bottom for ay 
the accumulation of infestation. true pic 
A new folder is ready for you. Learn about the 2 and 4 We do, 
i i ; : . ideas w 
section models—with 10 to 22 sieves in each section. All that th 
stocks from first break to rebolt handled with perfect separa- a a 
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The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 
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interest to note that while the oil 
contains these several substances it 
does not contain each of them in the 
ratio in which they are present in 
the soybeans. The amount of phos- 
pholipids, for example, removed with 
oil extraction is not quantitative to 
lthe same extent as the oil. Many 
lof these oil soluble materials appar- 
ently occur in the soybeans in com- 
pination with other constituents such 
as carbohydrates or proteins. These 
facts are important from the stand- 
point of nutritional qualities of soy- 
pean oil meal since in many cases 
the animal can utilize these combina- 
tions of materials to good advantage. 

Soybeans and soybean oil meal are 
associated with the term -“Protein 
Concentrate.” This infers, and cor- 
rectly so, that the most important 
fraction is the protein. The amount 
of protein in soybeans, as deter- 
mined by the Kjeldahl nitrogen pro- 
cedure using a factor of 6.25, is ap- 
proximately 40%. From this figure 
we find variations in soybean oil 
meal which are dependent upon the 
amount of oil that has been removed 
in processing. 

The chemistry involved in the 
changes which take place in the pro- 
teins when they are put through the 
modern processing equipment for 
producing soybean oil meal is un- 
known, but the fact that profound 
changes do take place is well known. 
Chemical reactions take place dur- 
ing heat processing which change the 
structure of the proteins in some way 
so that the feeding value for critical 
animals is greatly improved. 

Through the years many attempts 
have been made to analyze the pro- 
teins of the soybean for the various 
amino acids they contain. As meth- 
ods and techniques for these deter- 
minations have improved, the deter- 
mined values have changed so the 
true picture may still not be drawn. 
We do, however, have at least some 
ideas which are helpful. We know 
that the soybean protein contains 
some of each of the essential amino 
acids. 

Since soybean oil meal is not used 
as the only source of food for any 
animal, the figures on amino acid 
composition aid materially in com- 
pounding mixtures with other feeding 
materials so that the final product as 
fed will have a balanced amino acid 
composition to meet the requirements 
of the animal. Information of this 
type will lead to better and more 
economical feeding of livestock. 

Soybeans contain carbohydrates, 
but differ from most other farm prod- 


jucts in that the carbohydrate frac- 
‘tion contains very little or no Starch. 


The main constituents are sugars 
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and cellular materials like cellulose. 
There are several different sugars 
present which have been identified. 

We now have covered the various 
chemical ingredients which are usual- 
ly determined by chemical analyses, 
but have not touched those important 
trace substances we call vitamins. 
While the percentages of these mate- 
rials are extremely low, we cannot 
say that they are unimportant since 
the amounts required by animals are 
also very small. 

The amounts present naturally 
vary some from lot to lot, but a re- 
cent compilation of average figures 


gives the following values for one 
pound of a low fat processed soy 
product. 


Vitamin A .....606 200 LU. 

Thiamin ........+++ 1,000 L.U. 

Ascorbic Acid ..... 20 I.U. 

Vitamin D ........ 10 L.U. 

Vitamin E .......+. 135 Evans Rat Units 
Riboflavin .....-+++ 1,800 Micrograms 
Vitamin K ........ 200 Micrograms 


Pantothenic Acid .. 6,000 Micrograms 
DIGI -ccecccucoccs 20,000 Micrograms 
Pyridoxin .......+- 2,800 Micrograms 
Blotin ....ccccovces 300 Micrograms 
Inositol «...ccccccces 900 Mgs. 
GHOMNE oc cccccccce 1,000 Mgs. 


After checking through the entire 
list of chemical substances which ap- 
pear in soybeans and soybean oil 
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meal, we can--say that all of the 
known required nutrients for feeding 
animals are present. However, when 
we check our list again and approach 
it from a quantitative rather than a 
qualitative point of view we find that 
certain of the required nutrients are 
present in such small amounts that 
they are insignificant in quantity. 
Therefore the soybean is not a com- 
plete food in itself, but rather an ex- 
cellent source of protein, certain 
mineral constituents and a valuable 
source of certain vitamins for use in 
conjunction with other feed ingre- 
dients. 





ALL STAGES OF THEIR DEVELOPMENT... 


One of the most powerful fumigants known for destroying 
both rodent and insect pests in all stages of their development 
is Liquid HCN. It penetrates into cracks, crevices, and other 


hiding places, assuring a complete “clean-up” for your mill 


or plant. 


Liquid HCN is absolutely harmless to foodstuffs. Liquid 
HCN permeates flour, grain, cereals, and similar food 
products, yet has no after effects—it leaves no taste or odor 
and does not affect the baking qualities of flour. For Liquid 
HCN does not combine chemically with foodstuffs, and 
does not remain permanently in the products under treat- 
ment. Fumigation with Liquid HCN gives you maximum 


kill at minimum cost and assures complete protection and 
full saleability for your products. 


The most practical and efficient way to get reliable pest 


control for your mill or plant is to consult an Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer in your territory. He is a professional 
operator and can do the job quickly with a minimum of 
interruption to production. If you don’t already have an 
experienced and qualified Industrial Fumigation Engineer 
on the job, we shall be glad to recommend one to you. 
You incur no‘ obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Insecticide Department 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; Kansas City 6, Mo.; Azusa, Cal. 
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Established 1870 


PER BAGS 


Seventy-five years’ continuous experience 
in manufacturing PAPER BAGS goes into 
every bag we produce. 


Throughout these many years, Quality and 
Service to the Milling Industry have been 
an outstanding feature of our company. 


This same Quality and Service will be 
maintained in the future, the same as it 
has been in the past. 


It is the foundation of our past and future 
business. 


PAPER BAGS 


of the Highest Quality for 


FLOUR, MEALS, FEEDS 
and CEREAL PRODUCTS 


S. GEORGE COMPANY 


General Offices, Paper Mill and Bag Factory 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. 

























O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 

fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
infestation? Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 
effective kill from it? 











Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
insect free. Our fumigation engineers 
“know.” 







Write or call 


The Industrial Fumigant Co., Ine. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 
Minneapolis 
216 Hodgson Bldg. 






Portland, Ore. 
104 N.E. 68th St. 



















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE 
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Jonrs-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourtr 











Flour Exchange The J.K. HOWIE CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Formulas for 
Test Baking 





formula for use in preparing 

doughs in baking tests of differ- 
ent varieties of hard winter wheats 
should contain adequate amounts of 
milk, malt and potassium bromate, 
K. F. Finney and M. A. Barmore re- 
port in an article, ‘Varietal Responses 
to Baking Ingredients,” published in 
the May, 1945, issue of Cereal Chem- 


' istry. 


The baking technologists found 
that the milk solids act as a buffer 
to the oxidative effects of the bro- 
mate and also serve to buffer the 
detrimental effects resulting from 
overdosages of bromate. Varieties 
of hard winter wheat differ in bro- 
mate requirements and response, they 
reported. 

The most generally satisfactory 
formula used in the tests was one 
containing 6% sugar, 1.5% salt, 3% 
shortening, 2% yeast, 4% nonfat dry 
milk solids, 0.25% malt syrup (120°L) 
and 2 to 6 milligrams of potassium 
bromate, depending upon the bromate 
requirements of each individual va- 
riety. 

The scientists definitely favor an 
optimum mixing time for each va- 
riety, rather than a fixed mixing 
time, to insure full development of 
the dough. 

“An important feature in the use of 
such rich, highly bromated formulas 
is the tendency for all varieties to 
produce bread having equally good 
crumb structure and hence scoring 
alike as to grain but differing in loaf 
volume according to the protein con- 
tent and protein quality of each va- 


_ Yiety,” they state in the summary. 


“Thus, for varieties having the same 
protein content, loaf volume tends to 
be the sole measure of protein qual- 
ity. In addition, variety differentia- 
tion is at a maximum.” 

It was found that for most va- 
rieties of hard winter wheat, loaf 
volumes increase rapidly at first and 
then more slowly -with increasing 
amounts of potassium bromate until 
the optimum is reached, after which 
there is a decline. A variation of 
1 milligram either way from the op- 
timum when using the rich formula 
is not likely to result in serious 
discrepancies, the men report. 
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SOLVES “PERFECT CRIME” 








Police whistles shrilled! Sirens screeched! 
And a warning went out on all teletypes: 
“Two dangerous criminals are at large. 
Huge rewards offered for the arrest of 
Muggsy Copper and Killer Iron.” 

“What is the nature of these thugs’ 
offenses?” asked the famous Armchair De- 
tective, Offenses? Terrible! Copper and 
Iron assault fats and oils, hastening ran- 
cidity ... they slug the stability of dairy, 
bakery and meat products ... they even 
hide out in salt! 





“The villains!’ exclaimed the Armchair 
Detective, angrily. “So they hide out in 
salt, do they? There’s an easy solution 
for that crime. Just be sure that salt is 
made by the famous Alberger Process. 
Thus you know that you’re using a salt 
that contains less than one part of copper 
and iron per million. Since salt may con- 
tain significant amounts of these danger- 
ous elements, need I say more? Call 
Diamond Crystal to your rescue!” 





Need Help? Write For It! 


Check up on the salt you now use. See 
whether you get the same answers con- 
cerning purity that Diamond Crystal gives 
you. And for other help on salt, write our 
Technical Director, Diamond Crystal, 
Dept.A-14,; St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 


— wger 
nocess SALI 
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ve e TWO GOVERNMENT ASPECTS OF FLOUR INFESTATION 


RIME” 








No. iF Here’s the problem: “One of the most impor- 


tant subjects in the daily routine of the baker today is sanitation. This is more 
especially true in view of the interest shown by inspectors of the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration . . . They have the power to close down a bakery on 





































irae no notice at all — and are doing it. ce 
it large, “If an inspector finds only the evidence that weevils, insects, rodents, or bac- 
rest of teria have been there and have left something behind in the material used, the 
ate plant is unsanitary . . . materials or baked products may be confiscated and the 
air = 
per and plant shut down. 
f dairy, “It behooves the baker to study the matter in full, and thus keep himself out 
ny even of trouble by knowing what to do.” 
— Editorial Jan. 21st 1946 Bakers Weekly 
> 
& 
No. 2. Here's protection: “Paper Bags 
chai * e Ft ide infestation. 
a d considerable protection to flour from outside in 
ee ames Soe ing i unable to cut through the walls 
om sesoabineacioe psn oaaaiea bags of every description 
>cess. bstantial paper bags . . . Paper bags 
+ prt he trade as a substitute for the more 
>pper are now being offered to the 
' con- % A 5.” 
nger- expensive fabric bag 5 
Call P — U.S. Dept. of Agriculture Circular No. 720 
J . 3 P This St. Regis Flour Pack 
St. Regis Multiwall Paper Valve Bag Packaging antomaticallyweighs the pred. 
i : . : : uct and packs it into Multi- 
sages provide maximum protection against in- at} Paper Veloc Riss os 
See festation. The bags of clean Specification-made _— sheeds as high as six 100 Ib, 
ai: : / ‘ bags per minute... with one 
“i kraft paper are machine filled directly from the operator. 
ne mill stream. 











And, because Multiwalls are single-trip bags, 
they cannot return any micro-organisms to mill or 
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bakery. 
MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
- (Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
“J i Neimadi BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O’Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery ¢:. 
St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 
7 Veneaver nits cee, Birmingham Boston Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 
Montreal, Quebec 
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pl Answer; Just the . 
nto a Whea: Pockes 


in @ CARTER Disc 



















That's Why Longer Foreign Material Can Be Separated 
From Wheat—Accurately at Low Cost / 


Although it is amazingly accurate, there’s definitely of a shorter length than oats and 
nothing mysterious about the Carter Disc they just fit the wheat disc pockets. Oats, 
method of separating grain. It’s all a matter large barley straw joints and other foreign 
of length differences. Wheat kernels are material longer than wheat can’t get into 
these pockets and are therefore positively 
rejected. Other dises are available, for the 
removal of foreign material shorter than 
wheat. The accuracy of Carter Discs makes 
possible a thorough separation of longer or 
shorter foreign materials from wheat —to 
produce clean wheat for milling. Protect 
your flour quality with Carter Disc Sep- 
arators. Write for full information now. 
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DEFENSE AGAINST PROPAGANDA 


AVING already conceded in our own mind 
H that any further active opposition to the ill- 
considered increased extraction flour order would 
bé, at the moment, a useless expenditure of both 
temper and energy, we read with somewhat reluc- 
tant approval the excellent counsel given to mill- 
ers, in the “Hook-Up,” member circular of the 
Millers National Federation, to withhold their fire 
until they can see the whites of the enemy’s eyes. 

Even when millers visited Washington before 
the order was published, they were granted scant 
courtesy and brusquely told that the program 
upsetting the bread industries of the whole nation 
already had been decided “at cabinet level” and 
neither suspension, alteration or any other pro- 
posal by men longest experienced in these indus- 
tries would be heeded. 

So, now millers are left with nothing to do but 
to comply with the requirements with good grace 
and use all of their ingenuity and equipment to 
give consumers the best flour and bread possible 
until the “emergency” has passed. This will, in- 
deed, require patience, but so also have many 
things through the past several years of “we 
planned it that way” economics under the direc- 
tion of new Caesars come to judgment. 

Meanwhile, however, we believe it to be of the 
utmost importance that the bread industries, while 
complying with the arbitrary order of govern- 
ment, should not confuse compliance with ac- 
ceptance. By that we mean that, while we go 
along with production of this less desirable flour 
and less appetizing baked products of flour, we 
should stand watch and guard against the accom- 
panying government propaganda on the theme 
that “this bread is better for you anyway.” There, 
indeed, lies danger for the future, danger-that the 
fruits of victory won in years of disputing and 
ultimately disproving crackpot theories of the nu- 
tritional merits of wheat husks may be lost. 

To a considerable extent this renewed govern- 
ment propaganda extolling the merits of grayish 
flour will be nullified by the branding of family 
flours to indicate that they are of “emergency” 
standard and that their less desirable quality is 
due wholly to government regulation. Indeed, we 
are somewhat disappointed by ‘indications that 
bakers generally will not similarly mark their 
wrapped loaves with the factual statement that 
the reduced desirability is no fault of theirs. 

Then, when the time comes about that fine 
white flour and bread, such as all experience 


teaches the American consumer prefers, can again 


be supplied, we venture the prediction that all 
propaganda claims about “healthier” off-color 
bread will disappear as a fog blown away by a 
pleasant breeze. ; 

@®e @ 


GUY A. THOMAS 
Te death of Guy A. Thomas adds another 
name to the too rapidly growing roll of men of 
an earlier generation who won high place in the 
flour milling industry and whose accomplishments 
now are a part of its long and honorable history. 
In his earlier years, long devoted to the service 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Mr. Thomas estab- 
lished a reputation not only for his ability as a 
Personal flour salesman but equally as an organ- 
ier and director of sales policies and men. 
Following his retirement from that organiza- 
tion, Mr. Thémas employed his exceptional talents, 
together with sound judgment as an investor and 
organizer, in other types of industry—and with 
Continuing success. He returned to flour milling 
when the Commander-Larabee Co. was organized 
and shared in the highly successful accomplish- 
ment of establishing that firm’s place in the sun. 
In recent years Mr. Thomas served first as 
President and later as chairman of the board of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., explaining 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 











THE SOLE REASON FOR THE PAYMENT OF A GOV- 
ERNMENT SUBSIDY ON FLOUR WAS TO “HOLD THE 
LINE” ON THE PRICE OF BREAD TO APPEASE 
LABOR IN TIME OF WAR. NOW THAT THE WAR IS 
OVER AND BOTH THE COST OF LIVING AND THE 
RATE OF WAGES HAVE INCREASED 20 TO 30% OVER 
THE PREWAR LEVEL, THE SUBSIDY ON BREAD IS 
INDEFENSIBLE, THIS IS FURTHER EMPHASIZED BY 
THE ANOMALY OF ONE HAND OF GOVERNMENT PAY- 
ING A SUBSIDY ON BREAD WHILE ANOTHER HAND 
JUST HAS ENGAGED IN A NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN 
TO PERSUADE PEOPLE TO EAT LESS OF IT. 





his taking on this new task and accompanying re- 
sponsibilities, despite his already large means and 
gathering years, with the characteristic phrase: 
“TI don’t know just why I do it; just a spirit of ad- 
venture, I suppose.” 

Mr. Thomas was a man of exceptional discern- 
ment combined with active imagination and great 
energy, sometimes credited with the “Midas 
touch.” It probably is true, as in the cases of 
most eager-minded and successful men, that Midas 
was but a lighter name for a great store of con- 
sidered judgment. 

Gifted with an attractive personality and an 
enviable ability to make and keep friendships, Mr. 
Thomas will long be missed and his memory cher- 
ished not only by friends in his own community 
and among millers, but by hundreds of other men 
in the many connections with which his wide in- 
terest made him known and respected. 


® @ ®@ 
AMAZING BUT WISE 


TRADE custom that a few years, or even 

months, ago would have rocked any reason- 
ably sane miller’s business judgment to its foun- 
dation is the one which, at first creeping but now 
rapidly spreading, provides for “booking” custom- 
ers’ orders on a wide open plan—open at both 
ends and in the middle—for shipment of flour on 
a when-as-and-if basis as to quantity, time of ship- 
ment and price to be paid. 

Specifically, it means that customers are in- 
vited to place, with their miller suppliers of fiour, 
shipping orders to be filled in turn as the miller’s 
supply of wheat, operating conditions and reason- 
able demands of other customers permit. Obvious- 
ly the factors of the miller’s price hazards on both 
the wheat costs and by-products recoveries which 
such open sales (?) would involve in normal times 
are largely, almost wholly, absent from such trans- 
actions under the now virtually complete control 
of all prices and all commercial movement of both 
grain and its products affecting all millers alike. 

The rapid growth of this astonishing sales pol- 
icy is, of course, due to the present and almost 
certain to increase hazards of millers should they 
make definite forward commitments with their 
customers with little or no assurance of having 
the required wheat available on time or even run- 
ning into some wholly new interference with nor- 
mal operations announced overnight. Quite natu- 
rally, it is to every miller’s own interest as well 
as his bounden duty to protect his customers to 
the full extent of his ability, this ability being 
constantly limited by factors over which he has 
no control whatever. 

The open-end booking, therefore, provides 
about the only practical solution of the current 
difficulty, although even it may not be applicable 


25 
to changes in government regulations and decreas- 


ing wheat supplies which may appear under the 
operation of this new system of managed econom- 


- ic scarcity. 


Meanwhile, forward looking millers also are 
giving thought to future provision of some form 
of escalator price clause later to be incorporated’ 
in sales contracts for protection of both buyer 
and seller. No man just now can say for how 
long a time free markets and price movements 
will continue to be suspended, and all prices, as 
well as the whole movement of grains and their 
products, be directed by government orders. Un- 
der such conditions, private contracts are certain 
to continue to be equally hazardous to sellers and 
buyers unless such “good faith” conditions are in- 
cluded in them. 

Troublous times, indeed, and great days. Yet 
it is amazing and in some sense gratifying that in 
these industries of bread, and doubtless also in 
other industries, intelligent men engaged in them 
find methods of adjustment in a period when gov- 
ernment is, perhaps unavoidably and certainly 
with good intent, taking control of all things in- 
to its regrettably inexperienced hands. 


e®e@ @ 
SIMPLIFICATION 


B* way of contributing our useful bit to the 

save-bread program, we give below a con- 
densation of the set of six rules recently promul- 
gated by the Department of Agriculture experts 
on saving: 

(1) Buy as little bread as you can, prac- 
ticing up on waiting until tomorrow instead 
of buying today. 

(2) Hold on to bread freshness by putting 
it in the ice box or on the kitchen step in the 
snow. 

(3) Cut thin slices—try to buy unsliced 
bread and try your luck. 

(4) Don’t let the kids throw crusts; re- 
member the boy in McGuffey’s Reader who 
put his brother’s eye out. 

(5) Use dry bread for fruit scallops, easily 
made from crusts with a little sweetening and 
fat-French dishes. 

(6) Stuff the fowls (previously killed) 
with crusts and make crumb pies, cakes and 
cookies. A crumb pie is something never to 
be forgotten. 

(7) Use oatmeal instead of toast. Oat- 
meal is no hardship to people who like oat- 
meal. 

(8) Eat a potato instead of a slice of 
bread. A small potato often is a welcome dish 
and contains vitamin “C” although you won’t 
notice it much. 

We could, were there any advantage in it, 
make up lots more of these bread saving rules, 
but it would be an unpleasant job even were 


our heart in the cause, which it isn’t. 
e@e ®@ 
POLITICS AND GRAY BREAD 


LIGHTLY incredible but unquestionably amus- 
ing is the unauthenticated newspaper gossip 
crediting the administration’s political chieftain, 
Secretary Hannegan, with expressing a deterrnina- 
tion (perhaps it was merely desire) to get the in- 
creased extraction flour order out of the way well 
in advance of the November elections. No more 
authentically, Secretary Anderson also is credited 
with expressing the hope that it might be ended 
perhaps as early as August. 

Whatever others may think, we certainly never 
expected to see the day when the American house- 
wife’s preference for white flour and white bread 
would get itself involved in the maelstrom of poli- 
tics. Through long years the. nutriticnal iniquities 
of white bread have been attributed to the mach- 
inations of the country’s wicked millers and bak- 
ers who for their own greed for gain conspired 
against the people’s health and well-being by rob- 
bing the golden grain of its virtues in making men 
strong, ladies beautiful and children with golden 
curls. 

















GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 





Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


Keep Your Stocks FRESH and COMPLETE 


Gagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 





KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
e 


Since 1856 





in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 














—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 


> 







MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 


FLOUR than any other state 
- in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FLOUR in the world. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, 
better - textured 


fresh longer 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








cakes... that stay @ 








SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





“DURAMBER” 































Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
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CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 








FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts At FLOUR . 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 





Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 


HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





¢ SEMOLINA »* 


The Proud Products of the Great Northwest 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Eyws Mriuine Co., Inman, Kan. 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
ial 



























J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


MILLS 
THE CRETE - 


CRETE, NEB. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc: 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 





DULUTH, MINN. 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA @ ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 
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Secretaries’ Circle 
Asks Historical 
Pattern for Feeds 


Chicago, Ill—A group of secre- 
taries of the state grain and feed 
associations—the “secretaries’ circle” 
—met in Chicago recently for a 
general discussion of trade affairs. 
Heading the group as chairman was 
Mark G. Thornburg, secretary of the 
Western Grain and Feed Association, 
Des Moines, and Ray: Bowden and 
Gradon Swanson of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association. 

The group adopted and sent to 
Walter Berger, feed chief, Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
and Ralph Brown, price executive, 
feed branch, OPA, the following rec- 
ommendation: 

“1, We concur in and support the 
report of the chairman of the OPA 
Industry Advisory Committee which 
was made to the OPA on Jan. 30-31, 
1946, in Washington. 

“2. We believe the failure to fol- 
low the historical pattern of feed 
distribution has been largely respon- 
sible for inequitable distribution of 
feeds and feed ingredients and has 
contributed to the development of 
increased deficit areas. We, there- 
fore, recommend that WFO 9 be 
amended to provide that all users, 
handlers and sellers of protein meal 
be limited in each calendar quarter 
to their average historical use, han- 
dling or sales in the year 1943-44. 
We suggest that 10% of the produc- 
tion of oilseed crushers be set aside 
to take care of the legitimate hard- 
ship cases. We further recommend 
that along with this limitation all 
persons who sold protein meal dur- 
ing 1943, 1944 be required to fill the 
quotas of their customers based on 
the historical record of purchase of 
these customers. 

“3. If the OPA considers adjust- 
ing feed and grain prices we go on 
record as being wholeheartedly op- 
posed to any flat over-all percent- 
age increases but we ask that any 
adjustments which are contemplated 
be made on a comparative feeding 
value basis. We feel that the fail- 
ure of the OPA to set ceilings on a 
comparative feeding value basis has 
encouraged excessive feeding of low 
cost high protein feeds, thereby ag- 
gravating the shortage.” 

About 25 men were present at the 
meeting. They were guests at lunch- 
eon of Ralph M. Field, president of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago. 
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E. 0. POLLOCK RETURNS 
TO WASHINGTON BRANCH 


Chicago, Ill—E. O. Pollock, direc- 
tor of the Midwest Regional Office of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration for the past three and 
one half years, returned to Wash- 
ington March 1 for an assignment 
with the Grain Branch, PMA, of 
Which he was assistant chief in 1939, 
under E. J, Murphy, chief. 

Mr. Pollock’s assignment has to do 
with feed and feed grains work, al- 
though he is not at liberty yet to 
reveal all of the details. A gradu- 
ate of the Missouri College of Agri- 
culture, he has been with the De- 
partment of Agriculture for nearly 22 
years, during which he has capably 
handled a number of unusual assign- 
ments, 
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In the drouth emergencies of 1934 
and 1936, Mr. Pollock organized and 
administered the Federal Livestock 
Feed Agency with headquarters at 
Kansas City. In both of these years, 
the agency located millions of tons of 
hay, fodder, other forage and feed 
for livestock, which were at the point 
of starvation due to drouth stricken 
pastures over a large part of the 
nation. 

The agency also arranged for the 
transfer.of many thousands of cattle 
and sheep from the drouth regions 
into areas of better grazing. Work 
done by the agency prevented dairy- 
men. from liquidating their milking 
herds and reduced the volume of en- 
forced marketing of meat animals. 

Mr. Pollock is well known in grain 
and milling circles for the work he 


did as chairman of the committee 
which drafted the original Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement and for 
his activities in 1938 as chairman 
of the Feed Export Committee of 
the Department of Agriculture, when 
the department exported 118,000,000 
bus of surplus wheat under subsidy. 

During his entire period of affilia- 
tion with the department, Mr. Pol- 
lock has been engaged in agricultural 
commodity marketing and distribu- 
tion activities, a field for which he 
was especially well qualified through 
his youthful farm background and 
later his college training. 

As regional director of the PMA 
in Chicago, his responsibilities includ- 
ed the field supervision of all of the 
wartime food commodity regulations, 
purchases of food for lend-lease, dis- 
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tribution of foods under the over-all 
rationing program, and many other 
activities. 

During his stay in Chicago, Mr. 
Pollock and his family have lived 
in LaGrange, Ill. A son, Owen, Jr., 
served with the army in the South 
Pacific theater and was wounded in 
the Philippines. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOONVILLE MILLS, INC., SOLD 

Boonville, Ind.—The Boonville 
Mills, Inc., has been sold to the Tri- 
County Farm Bureau Co-operative. 
The mill, which has a storage capac- 
ity of 85,000 bus, was organized and 
produced its first flour in 1906. Tri- 
County Farm Bureau Co-operative 
has its main office in Evansville. 
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186,000,000-Bu Wheat Shortage for 
World Predicted by Dominion Bureau 


Toronto, Ont.—A world wheat 
shortage of more than 186,000,000 
bus during the first six months of 
1946 is predicted by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in its February 
review of the wheat situation. In- 
formation collected from various 
sources show famine conditions in 
several Balkan countries as well as in 
India and the Far East. Poor crops 
of rice and millet in India and the 
Far East have seriously aggravated 
the general food shortage. 

Most countries with substantial 
surpluses for export are applying 
various programs and controls de- 
signed to increase the total supplies 
of wheat moving into export chan- 
nels. Canada’s commitments already 
are on such a level that domestic 
consumption, at least for livestock 
feed, must be curtailed. If all com- 
mitments are met, wheat stocks at 
the end of the current crop year 
will be reduced to the bare -mini- 
mum needed to take care of require- 
ments until the new crop is harvest- 
ed. The United States and Australia 
have announced increases in their pro- 
duction goals for the next crop year. 
Due in part to internal transporta- 
tion difficulties it appears that Ar- 
gentine supplies will not bulk largely 
in the European market in the near 
future. 


Canada’s remaining supplies of 
wheat will be the major limiting fac- 
tor in the amount which she can af- 
ford to send the needy countries of 
the world during the last half of the 
present crop year. Since August, 
1945, every transport, elevator and 
mill facility has been worked to the 
limit of its capacity to clear wheat 
and flour to overseas destinations at 
the monthly average rate of about 
35,000,000 bus. Last month’s esti- 
mate of 200,000,000 bus to be ex- 
ported during the first six months of 
the 1945-46 season was exceeded by 
5,700,000 bus. A total of about 30,- 
000,000 bus were shipped in January 
with more than 95% going overseas. 
At the beginning of February the bal- 
ance remaining for export and carry- 
over stood at 208,600,000 bus. Al- 
lowing for a probable carry-over of 
50,000,000 to 70,000,000 bus at the 
end of July, it is evident that Cana- 
dian exports for the remainder of the 
crop year will be 25 to 35% below 
those of the first six months. The 
Hon. James A. MacKinnon, minister 
of trade and commerce, has revealed 
the necessity of refusing many re- 
quests for Canadian wheat. At the 
present time the United Kingdom 
has a No. 1 priority on all Canadian 
wheat exports and only after British 
requirements have been met will 
other orders be given consideration. 





Canadian Wheat Price of $1.80. Bu 
Urged by Line Elevator Association 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Dominion 
government was urged, in a proposal 
submitted by the North-West Line 
Elevators Association, to pay farm- 
ers on. a basis of not less than $1.80 
bu on all wheat marketed since Aug. 
1, 1945, in order to maintain the 
farmers’ incomes and to relieve them 
of “being asked to foot the bill of 
buying international good will.” 

The following proposals were sub- 
mitted to Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Canadian prime minister: 

1. Pay the Canadian farmer 
through the Canadian Wheat Board 
a price of not less than $1.80 bu, 
basis No. 1 northern Fort William 
and Vancouver on all wheat sold by 
the Canadian Wheat Board on the 
export market since Aug. 1, 1945. 

2. Pay the Canadian farmer not 
less than $1.80 bu basis No. 1 north- 
ern Fort William and Vancouver on 
all wheat sold to Canadian mills and 
sold for domestic consumption since 
Aug. 1, 1945. 

3. That the government discon- 
tinue subsidizing domestic wheat con- 
sumption under which farmers are 
forced to accept less than the true 
value of wheat milled and consumed 
in Canada. 

4. That a commission be set up to 
recommend to the government a 
means of properly compensating 
growers of coarse grains for all 


coarse grains and malting barley 
marketed by farmers since Aug. 1, 
1945. Furthermore that this com- 
mission recommend the compensation 
which should be paid to farmers on 
wheat sold in past years by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board for milling and 
feeding in Canada at less than pre- 
vailing world prices. At the present 
time eastern feeders are being sub- 
sidized at the expense of the western 
farmer. 

5. Revision of the Income: War 
Tax Act to make it apply more fair-. 
ly to farming operations. 

In support of the proposals, the ele- 
vator association’s statement declared 
that Canadian wheat is being sold be- 
low its true value and cited compara- 
tive prices in the United States and 
Canada. On Feb. 21, Canadian wheat 
in store Fort William was priced at 
$1.55 (Canadian funds), while Chica- 
go May wheat was priced at $1.98% 
(Canadian funds equivalent) on the 
same day. 

Canadian wheat used for domestic 
consumption, the statement pointed 
out, is being turned over to the mills 
by the Canadian Wheat Board at 
$1.25 bu and the government refunds 
to the mills the difference between 
$1.25 and 77%c, or 47%c bu. 

“At the same time Canadian wheat 
is selling at $1.55 bu in the export 
markets, This means that the gov- 


ernment is subsidizing Canadian 
wheat consumption by 47%c bu and 
in addition the western farmer is 
subsidizing domestic consumption by 
30c bu.” 

“There is no logical reason why 
western wheat growers should be 
forced to provide Canadian consum- 
ers with wheat for less than its true 
value,” the statement continued. “If 
such a policy is to be pursued by the 
government, it should be at the en- 
tire expense of the public as a whole 
rather than to force the farmer to 
take this financial sacrifice. 

“Canada has had ample evidence 
that sentiment does not enter into 
trade. Our war effort, including 
making farmers’ wheat available at 
less than its true worth during and 
following World War I, did not assist 
in the sale of our wheat when other 
wheat was offered at a lower price. 
The government might expect to buy 
international good will by a policy of 
selling the farmers’ wheat today at 
less than its market value but that 
will not assist at a later date in sell- 
ing wheat above its competitive world 
price. In short, the farmer is being 
asked to foot the bill of buying in- 
ternational good will. 

“It is our conviction that if ‘farm- 
ing is to be properly rehabilitated in 
the postwar era, it must be placed 
on a sound financial basis. Farmers 
must participate with wage earners 
and other sections of Canada in ob- 
taining their fair share of the in- 
creased values which are now avail- 
able,” the statement concluded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


WHEAT ACREAGE LOWER 

Toronto, Ont.—Estimates place the 
acreage of winter wheat in Ontario 
at 480,000, compared with 696,000 
acres last year. Adverse weather con- 
ditions at time of seeding last fall 
account for the reduction in acreage 
which amounts to 31%. If the yield 
is an average one, about 30 bus to the 
acre, the present acreage would yield 
a crop of about 14,400,000 bus, which 
compares with 20,790,000 bus in 1945 
and 20,908,000 bus in 1944, 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
MRS. F. L. BISHOP DIES 


Toronto, Ont.—The wife of F. L. 
Bishop of the Bishop Milling Co., 
North Battleford, Sask., died recently, 
a few hours after being admitted to 
a hospital for burns. Mrs. Bishop 
had been a resident of Battleford 
since 1917 when her husband engaged 
in the milling business there. She 
was born in Ontario. 


——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


MAPLE LEAF ANNOUNCES 
C. E. SOWARD PROMOTION 


Toronto, Ont.—In a rearrangement 
of the management set-up of the 
company, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has announced 
the appointment of C. E. Soward as 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany. Mr. Soward, formerly vice 
president in charge of sales, will be 
succeeded by George W. Stepan, who 
has been for some years located at 
Montreal as eastern manager of the 
company. 














CEREAL MANUFACTURERS 
TO USE CANADIAN CORN 


Toronto, Ont.—As a result of a re- 
cent agreement between Kellogg's, 
Ltd. of Canada and the newly 
formed White Hybrid Corn Produc. 
ers, domestic corn is to be used in 
the manufacture of corn flakes and 
other breakfast cereals on a big scale 
for the first time in the history of 
the Canadian corn industry. 

The contract calls for delivery to 
the Kellogg firm of from one to two 
million bushels of white hybrid corn 
annually over a period of years, 
Some 2,000 corn growers in south- 
western Ontario will benefit from the 
deal which means a turnover of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 

An official of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture stated the new 
contract will have a far-reaching ef- 
fect .on the Ontario corn industry. 
White hybrid has been grown in On- 
tario on a limited basis in the past 
and shipments to cereal-producing 
firms have been on an experimental 
basis only. The new contract is ex- 
pected to result in an expansion of 
the corn-growing belt eastward and 
northward. It assures farmers a 
market for one sixth of the total 
marketable crop and thereby stabil- 
izes the industry to some extent. 

It is also anticipated that this new 
venture of using domestic corn in- 
stead of corn imported from South 
Africa, United States and the Ar- 
gentine will have a steadying influ- 
ence on the Canadian corn trade. The 
White Hybrid Corn Producers pro- 
pose building a corn dryer and seed 
elevator costing about $100,000 at 
Chatham, Ont. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MAY RESUME PREWAR BRANDS 


Toronto, Ont.—The director of sup- 
plies in Nassau has advised the Ca- 
nadian trade that the Bahamas gov- 
ernment has no objection to Canadian 
mills resuming prewar brands and 
grades of flour shipped to that mar- 
ket. Therefore, it will be in order to 
arrange sales and shipments accord- 
ingly, in conformity with export reg- 
ulations. 














BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


Toronto, Ont. — The flour mill at 
Altona, Manitoba, is being offered for 
sale. This plant is located in one of 
the finest wheat districts in Manitoba 
and is situated on the Canadian Pa- 
cific railway. At present it is op- 
erated by diesel power but can also 
be operated by electricity. It has 4 
capacity of 120 to 190 bbls per day, 
depending on the power. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 


OPENS VANCOUVER OFFICE 


Vancouver, B, C. — Cargil] Grain 
Co., Ltd., the Canadian branch of 
Cargill, Inc., of the United States, 
has opened an office here and has ap 
plied for a seat on the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange. The local office will 
be in charge of J. J. Conn who will 
have head offices in Winnipeg and 
work through the parent company 
headquarters in Minneapolis. 
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FOOD PLANT INSPECTIONS 
DESCRIBED FOR CHEMISTS 


Chicago, Ill.—Procedures followed 
by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in inspecting food processing 
plants, and the different chemical 
and physical tests employed in check- 
ing the purity of food products were 
described for the members of the 
Midwest Section, American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, by J. O. 
Clarke, inspector in charge of the 
food agency’s Chicago office. Mr. 
Clarke was principal speaker at the 
section’s February meeting. 

The Midwest Section . will sponsor 
a luncheon Wednesday, March 13, at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel at the 
time of the meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. Dr. 
Oscar Skovholt, president of the ce- 
real chemists’ association, will be the 
principal speaker at the meeting. 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the section will be held March 4 at 
the Electric Club, 20 North Wacker 
Drive. W. M. Woll, electric heat- 
ing engineer with the Commonwealth 
Edison Co., Chicago, will discuss the 
use of infra-red and high frequency 
electricity in food processing. 








———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PERU BREAD SHORTAGE 
FORESEEN IN REPORT 


Toronto, Ont.—In a report on eco- 
nomic conditions in Peru, the Ca- 
nadian embassy at Lima states that 
although there is a considerable 
amount of wheat grown in the Sierra 
region of Peru, most of it is con- 
sumed by the local population so 
that deliveries to the mills in Callao 
and Lima are small. 

A serious shortage was experi- 
enced during 1945 and at one time 
the local mills were on the point of 
shutting down due to lack of sup- 
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plies. This same condition prevails 
at present, with one of the major 
mills closed and another closing. 

It is feared that, unless more wheat 
is obtained in the next few months, 
there will be a serious shortage of 
bread in Peru. The government is 
making every effort to obtain sup- 
plies before this condition is reached. 

The limited volume of deliveries is 
indicated by comparison of the 1944 
figure of 911 tons with the 290 tons 
received at the mills from this source 
up to July 31, 1945. This means that 
Peru has to depend largely on out- 
side sources, Argentina being the 
chief supplier in normal times. Dur- 
ing the past few years Australia has 
sent substantial amounts and small 
shiploads have been delivered from 
Canada in the past year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MAJ. BAMFORD WEDS 


Maj. Arthur Bamford, Jr., of Bak- 
ers Weekly, Chicago, was married 
Feb. 23 to Miss Dorothy Lansing, 
Evanston, Ill. The major was re- 
cently discharged from the Percy 
Jones General Hospital where he had 
been a patient for 10 months after 
being wounded in Germany while 
leading his tank company. He was 
in the service four and a half years 
and was awarded the Distinguished 
Service Cross, Silver Star, Purple 
Heart and Presidential Unit Citation. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDING PERMIT ISSUED 


Vancouver, B. C.—Permit for the 
erection of a $110,000 plant to manu- 
facture high-protein feed, a by-prod- 
uct from waste grain mash, has been 
issued in New Westminster to the 
B. C. Distilling Co., Ltd. The new 
plant will be of steel frame, hollow 
tile construction, 65x84 ft and 56 ft 
high. It is expected to be in opera- 
tion in five months. 














Calgary Mill of Spillers, Ltd., Sold; 


New Owners to 


Calgary, Alta—The 2,500-bbl mill 
of Spillers, Ltd., in Calgary has been 
purchased by a newly formed com- 
pany, Renown Mills, Ltd., and the 
mill, idle since 1933, will be placed 
back in operation. 

R. J. Pinchin, Midland, Ont., will 
be manager of the new company and 
he has arrived here to arrange for 
the opening of the new plant. The 
new company is closely identified 
with the interests who operate the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., at Mid- 
land, Ont. Associated with Mr. Pin- 
chin on the Renown company’s board 
of directors are J. William Horsey, 
Alexander Hannah, Roy S. McPher- 
son, Wilfred W. Parry, W. K. White- 
ford and Clarence H. Smith. 

Milling technologists from London, 
Eng., and Midland, Ont., are now in 
Calgary to inspect all of the equip- 
ment and to organize the refitting 
work to be done. The former own- 
ers of the plant had retained the con- 
tinuous services of Stanley M. Deep- 
Tose and his son as resident engi- 
neers. Under their care, the build- 
Ings and equipment have been main- 
tained in sound stand-by condition. 
The plant itself will require only 
minor repairs, it is stated. The re- 
newal of perishable items such as 
bolting silks will be made and the 
Plant will be given a thorough clean- 
Ing and check-up. 

The operating personnel of the mill 
Will be recruited from Calgary and 
the district if practicable. Every 


Put It in Operation 


opportunity will be given to return- 
ing servicemen who may be inter- 
ested in the positions to be filled. 
There will be openings also for young 
men with high school educations who 
prefer an industrial training. Ap- 
proximately 10 apprentice millers will 
be employed, it was said. 

The mill was built in 1927 and at 
that time was regarded as the most 
modern mill in Canada. It is equipped 
with the British “long” system - of 
milling and equipment of the type 
in the mill has not been available 
in the western hemisphere since 1939. 

It was closed in 1933 because of the 
curtailment of Canadian milling op- 
erations. During the war a part of 
the mill was used as an army ord- 
nance warehouse and the office of the 
Canadian Malting Co. occupied part 
of the building. 

“Our first concern is to bring the 
unit into production at the earliest 
possible moment,” Mr. Pinchin said. 
“By so doing, the mill will contribute 
substantially toward meeting the 
problem of feeding the starving peo- 
ple of Europe.” 

He also said that the world demand 
for flour can be expected to tax the 
capacity of Canadian mills to the 
maximum for three or four years to 
come. 

The Canadian department of trade 
and commerce was credited with hav- 
ing been a factor in bringing about 
the successful negotiations between 
the British and Canadian interests. 
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CALGARY MILL TO BE REOPENED.—A newly formed company, Re- 
nown Mills, Ltd., has purchased the 2,500-bbl mill in Calgary, Alta., 


from Spillers, Ltd., and plans to reopen it within 90 days. 


The mill was 


built in 1927 and has been idle since 1933. Mill technologists are now 


preparing it for operation. 





Labor Government Is Bitterly 


Attacked for Food Policies 


London, Eng.—Recent debates in 
Parliament in both houses displayed 
bitter opposition to the government’s 
handling of the food crisis. 

In the House of Commons, Anthony 
Eden, acting leader of the opposi- 
tion during the absence of Mr. 
Churchill, opened the debate by sug- 
gesting that the government was not 
“doing all that is humanly possible 
to alleviate the situation.” 

Mr. Eden endeavored to show that 
Sir Ben Smith, Minister of Food, had 
known of the growing seriousness of 
the situation some months ago and 
yet no action had been taken and 
doubted whether the government was 
doing all in its power to explore pos- 
sible import sources, such as surplus 
South American corn. 

Sir Ben Smith replied for the gov- 
ernment that he had drawn attention 
to the need for maximum utilization 
of homegrown bread grain for hu- 
man consumption as opposed to live- 
stock on Oct. 26, 1945. He had not 
been more explicit in describing 
threatened shortages, because if he 
had revealed stocks, prices would 
have gone up, he said. 

Moreover, he said, the reactions of 
the public to his announcement of 
Feb. 5 dealing with the return to 
85% extraction fully bear out the 
fact that the British people should 
not be asked to bear any further 
cuts in consumption, if it were pos- 
sible to avoid it. Unfortunately, this 
has not been possible, Sir Ben de- 
clared. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Wool- 
ton, who was Britain’s food minister 
for the greater part of the war years, 
sharply criticized the present govern- 
ment’s want of foresight in regard to 
food supplies. He said the first duty 
of the minister of food was to get 
the food for the nation. He com- 
pared the conditions of war with 
present conditions, which he _ de- 
scribed as not unusual, and asked 
why drouths and short shipping space 
had become an urgent problem. 

In his opinion the public health 
would not suffer in the least as a 
result of the increased extraction 
rate for flour, but he was concerned 
about its effect on the supply of 
feedingstuffs. He asked what steps 
the government had taken to import 
corn from Argentina to meet the 
pressing need. 


Viscount Addison, Secretary of 


State for Dominion Affairs, replied, 
defending the government and the 
Minister of Food. He reminded Lord 
Woolton that the position was very 
different when he was minister of 
food. Then, there was lend-lease— 
a bottomless purse to dip into. The 
misfortunes which the world had 
suffered during the last six months 
had a determining effect upon the 
food situation. There was drouth in 
Africa—South Africa had never been 
in such a perilous food position as 
it found itself today. There was un- 
precedented drouth in North Africa. 
India was suffering under the effects 
of the monsoon in some parts and of 
floods in others. There were no sup- 
plies available from the whole of the 
great Danube grain growing areas, as 
were available in former times. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


200 EMPLOYEES STRIKE 
AT RANKS’ LIMERICK MILL 


London, England.—Over 200 em- 
ployees of the flour mill at Limer- 
ick belonging to Ranks (Ireland), 
Ltd., went on strike Jan. 23. The 
strike resulted from the refusal of 
four men to operate a new plant 
and their consequent dismissal, ac- 
cording to J. P. Goodbody, managing 
director. 

The workers issued the following 
statement: “The stoppage is due to 
the fact that one of our members 
was dismissed because of his refusal- 
to carry out duties placed on him 
by the management. The men’s rep- 
resentatives asked for a conference 
on three separate occasions before 
the dispute occurred. This request 
being refused, the men had no al- 
ternative but to withdraw their 
labor.” 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS HOLD GAIN 


Vancouver, B. C. — Despite the 
shorter month, export shipments of 
grain from this port in February held 
up well with clearances totaling 6,- 
822,922 bus against 7,822,935 bus in 
January. For the crop year to the 
end of last month 36,926,194 bus had 
been moved. In addition to the Van- 
couver shipments in February, the 
New Westminster elevator cleared 
808,432 bus, all for the United King- 
dom-Continent, to bring the British 
Columbia total for the month to 7,- 
631,424 bus. 

































































































A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 


@ Hard Winter Wheat 
®@ 100% Whole Wheat 
®@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 











“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING co. 


MINNEAPOLIS M VESOT 








ro. the Metropolitan Buyers 
‘or Over 40 Years With the 


monsst QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
Only 11 Miles from New York City 











THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








= 
Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
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FARMERS READY TO REPEAT 
WARTIME FOOD PRODUCTION 


Weather Seen as Principal Factor Governing 1946 Output 
—Machinery and Labor Supplies Increase—Plant- 
ing Intentions Report in March 


Washington, D. C. — Farmers are 
preparing in the 1946 crop year to 
make a peacetime contribution com- 
parable with their wartime efforts, 
said the February report of the Crop 
Reporting Board. They have set for 
themselves acreage goals somewhat 
higher than area actually planted in 
1945. 

Farm machinery and _ supplies 
should be available in increasing vol- 
ume and shortage of farm labor 
seems likely to be less acute. 

How weather factors may affect 
1946 production seems to be the 
greatest question mark at the pres- 
ent time. January precipitation was 
normal or above along much of the 
Atlantic coast, in a central area ex- 
tending from northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin across northwestern Illi- 
nois and Iowa into Kansas, Missouri 
and Kentucky and southward into 
Texas and the gulf states, and in por- 
tions of the Pacific northwest. 

Much of the great plains area is 
still deficient in topsoil moisture sup- 
ply, though light precipitation was 
received in early February, while 
moisture supplies are ample in most 
other sections. In the South, winter 
crops were growing slowly because of 
the cold, wet soil which also ham- 
pered soil preparation. In the North 
wheat was dormant, often with in- 
sufficient snow cover, leaving it vul- 
nerable to cold and winds. In late 
January and early February local 
damage by blowing soil occurred in 
sections of the western plains. 

Good progress was made in har- 
vesting the remaining portion of the 
corn crop, though some still is left 
in fields. Feeding of corn has been 
heavy, partly because of low quality 
and sometimes because of scarcity .of 
supplement feeds. 

Movement of wheat from farms to 
markets showed a sharp increase in 
the first half of January, but grain 
shipments were hampered in some 
sections by lack of boxcars. From 
the 100th meridian eastward pros- 
pects appear average or better. The 
great plains area, particularly the 
southern portion, remains the area 
where prospects leave something to 
be desired. Production in the north- 
ern great plains is usually greatly 
affected by moisture received during 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 














Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
‘DIAMOND D” Chickasha Milling Co. 
A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent Capacity CHICKASHA (Cable Address 
Milled Under Laboratory ontrol 800 aay PP en a 
from Montana Spring Wheat Hard Wheat righ Grad 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














the spring and growing season, but 
this is a critical period for the South- 
west. 

While details of farmers’ intentions 
will not be available until March, 
current information indicates that 
farmers are well up with their fall 
and winter work and their prepara- 
tions for the 1946 crop season. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL MEETING 
PLANNED BY FARM MEN 


Winnipeg, Man.—An international 
farm conference, with the object of 
organizing a world-wide farm organ- 
ization, will be held in Great Britain 
in May. This was made known at 
the recent Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture meeting, held in London, 
Ont., and climaxed ideas advanced in 
Winnipeg last spring. At the Winni- 
peg conference almost a year ago, 
representatives of farmers’ organiza- 
tions in the United Kingdom met with 
directors of the C. F. A. and dis- 
cussed plans for an _ international 
meeting. Invitations have now been 
forwarded to the various countries, 
and Canada through the Federation 
of Agriculture, will have at least 11 
delegates in attendance. 

The Canadian delegation will be 
headed by H. H. Hannam, president 
of the C.F.A; W. J. Parker, Winni- 
peg, president of the Manitoba Pool 
Elevators, and J. A. Marion, Mon- 
treal. Also included in the delega- 
tion will be R. S. Law, president of 
the United Grain Growers; Ben S. 
Plumer, president of the Alberta 
Wheat Pool, and J. H. Wesson, presi- 
dent of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE z 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING PLANNED 


New York, N. Y.—The semi-annual 
meeting of the Packaging Machinery 
Manufacturers Institute will be held 
at the Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 1, according to an an- 
nouncement by Frank B. Fairbanks, 
president of the institute and presi- 
dent of the Horix Manufacturing 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Chairman of the 
meeting is H. Lyle Green, J. L. Fer- 
guson Co., Joliet, Ill., vice president 
of the institute. Business sessions 
will be followed by a banquet. This 
semi-annual meeting of machinery 
manufacturers precedes the packag- 
ing exposition which will be held in 
Atlantic City, April 2-5. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION BAG NET SALES UP 6% 


New York, N. Y.—The Union Bag 
& Paper Corp. reports a preliminary 
net income of $1,646,467 for 1945, 
against $1,584,013 the preceding year. 
Net sales were $41,391,116, an in- 
crease of 6%. President Alexander 
Calder anticipates heavy sales for the 
next three or four years because of 
the backlog of demidnd for paper 
goods considered nonessential during 
the war. Paper production this year, 
he told stockholders, will be about 
1,000,000 tons more than in 1945. 
There will be a continued shortage 
of pulp, paper and board, however, 
during the first half of the year be- 
cause of increased demand. 

















OLF’S 
REMIUM 
FLOUR 


As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO 


ELLINWOOD, KANSA 



































WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


+4 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
noe 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 








CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 



































CO. MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 
rice 440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
-OLIS OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
est These Brands Meet Every. Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
'S Oklahoma City, Okla. 
, MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
pany WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
j Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
> The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
co. Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
CO. Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 
; Mill ct Sales Office 
SAS Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
King Milling Company 


High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 














CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








Commodity Markets 





(Continued from page 6.) 


said, has real power, but it is to be 
hoped that experience will show that 
the power will prove salutary, not so 
much by its exercise, as by its ex- 
istence. Its ultimate exercise in its 
extremities is not likely, but if it 
should be necessary a proper regard 

_for the public interest would leave 
no alternative. 

Behind the new concept of the as- 
sociation lies the realization that, 
with the end of the war, these ex- 
changes must prepare themselves to 
re-assume their proper role in the 
marketing of commodities. In the 
past these exchanges have been 
criticized from time to time by state- 
ments that, rather than serving the 
whole economy, they merely have 
fostered their own private interests. 
The exchanges know that, if they are 
to discharge their functions fully, 
they must correct these false im- 
pressions. They must re-assure the 
farmer and men like yourselves and 
the public that, at all times in the 
exchanges’ operations, the producers’ 
and consumers’ interests are guaran- 
teed. Therefore, the exchanges have 
decided to vest the new office of gov- 
ernor of the Associated Commodity 
Exchanges with the independent pow- 
ers of a guardian of the public weal. 

The first step must be to see to it 
that in their conduct and procedures 
the exchanges are above reproach. 
Then the approach will be through 
educational effort to disclose their 
true nature. The association will try 
to bring to the public, the produc- 
ers and the affected trades, a full 
realization of the exchanges’ econom- 
ic functions. 

The association recognizes one of 
the most important tasks before the 
country today is the development of 
sound long-range agricultural poli- 
cies. The problem can be solved on- 
ly through close co-operation of all 
affected economic groups; farmers, 
processors, other handlers and ulti- 
mate users. 

The association will work toward 
the goal of welding the interests of 
these groups into a sound national 
policy. The association is convinced 
that without jeopardy to the public’s 
or the farmers’ interests, the war- 
time restrictions on the handling of 
commodities —- whether they be na- 
tional or international in scope — 
should be removed as quickly as con- 
ditions permit. 

The main purpose of the exchanges 
is to provide a marketplace where a 
commodity can be sold and bought at 
all times and where prices are de- 
termined by “public outcry” so that 
there never can be an suspicion of 
behind-the-doors dealings. Without 
the exchanges, there could be no con- 
tinuous market, and producers or 
processors would not be in a position 
to know at all times the exact price 
for a commodity. In addition, through 
the operation commonly known as 
“hedging,” commodity exchanges 
serve the purpose of diffusing risks. 

The functions of futures exchanges 
have never been clearly understood 
by the large majority of American 
farmers, the consuming public or 
even members of Congress. This has 
been due primarily to the fact that 


- . up to the present these exchanges 


themselves have not succeeded in pre- 
senting a convincing case of these 
functions within the economy, both 
domestically and in international 
trade. Hence, a tremendous need 


exists today for the education of gov- 
(Continued on page 45.) 








“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


* * * * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

















Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbis. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








® ® ® Of course we understand per- 
fectly that the mandate stems from 
Washington and that the words are 
but the phrasing of battle cries for 
the war on world hunger, and yet it 
must be forever impossible to ration- 
alize the anomaly of such govern- 
mental propaganda as this from the 
very heart of the nation’s bread bas- 
ket (Miss Georgiana H. Smurthwaite, 
state home demonstration leader of 
Kansas State College is speaking): 
“If every family in this country 
would save just half a slice of bread 
each day, a national saving of half 
a million pounds of bread could be 
accomplished. Try to buy only the 
bread you actually need. Hold on to 
bread freshness by placing it in a 
well ventilated, washable container 
and keeping it wrapped in moisture- 
proof paper. When bread gets too 
hard for the table, be resourceful— 
there are many ways to use it. Let 
a dish of oatmeal, which is plentiful, 
take the place of toast at breakfast. 
Eat an extra potato instead of an- 
other slice of bread.” 


“Our industry is one of the oldest 
in existence. It produces the most 
important element in the American 
diet. Its leadership has always been 
able to solve every problem in the 
past and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that current problems, and any 
others that may develop, will be han- 
dled and solved successfully. The 
character of our product and its 
reputation probably never have been 
higher than today. It is the respon- 
sibility of each one of us to recog- 
nize the problems confronting us, to 
solve them, and then, with all of the 
courage, conviction and imagination 
that we possess, to build our indus- 
try to new peaks of success.” This 
commendable and eloquent optimism 
we take from the recent address of 
Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., before the Chi- 
cago Association of Flour Distribu- 


tors. 
eee 


® ®& ® It is clear that the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics has not given up its tradi- 
tional battle against the popular 
“PREJUDICE” FOR WHITE 
BREAD. In “Foods—Enriched, Re- 
stored, Fortified,” which in many re- 
spects is an admirable pamphlet, the 
department’s spokesman concludes: 
“Nutritionists must keep working to 
overcome the prejudices of people 
and help them to substitute good 
food habits for poor ones, so that 
it will be possible for all people to 
secure foods they need. . . . While 
at present it seems desirable to re- 
turn to some foods a few of the 
values that have been taken away 
during commercial processing, the 
result is often not equal to the orig- 
inal. ® #® ®% A much greater use 
could be made of NATURAL FOOD 
materials for ‘enrichment.’ Bread 
and cereals are examples... . Be- 
sides adding milk as a way of nat- 


By Carroll K. Michener 


urally' improving grain products, 
there are large potential supplies of 
wheat germ, corn germ, soy flour, 
brewers’ yeast and dried egg that 
might be added. All these offer 
valued minerals and vitamins. Small 
quantities of any of these foods will 
also improve the protein and there- 
fore the growth-promoting values of 
white flour. For instance, by adding 
just 5% of soy flour to 95% of white 
flour the protein is increased 19% 
and the combination gives twice the 
growth-promoting value of the wheat 
flour alone. This small amount of 
soy flour makes little change in the 
flavor or appearance of the baked 
products. Experiments have shown 
that small amounts of the other pro- 
tein foods will also improve white 


flour.” 
ee 8 


We’ve heard too many people late- 
ly describing Americans as suckers 
when it comes to divvying up with 
the less fortunate people of the 
world; we are suckers in particular, 
it seems to these frowning and self- 
deprecating folk, for helping, direct- 
ly or indirectly, those other similar- 
ly generous suckers, the British. Oh, 
yes, they’re suckers, too—only the 
word they use for it is mugs. Here 
it stands in a British bakery jour- 
nal’s editorial leader: “Britain al- 
ways seems to be ‘giving the lead’ 
in sacrifices. We have heard it said 
that some people abroad regard us 
as ‘mugs. And we believe that a 
growing body of people in this coun- 
try are beginning to identify them- 
selves with this label.” But Britons 
will “give the lead” just the same, as 
is evidenced by the. return to 85% 
extraction and the public’s resolu- 
tion to pull back its belt to the well- 
worn wartime notch. 





The Cover Picture 





A familiar landmark on Rock 
Creek, three miles west of Morrison, 
Ill., is this 87-year-old grist mill 
chosen as the cover picture subject 
for this issue. John A. Robertson 
and William Annan began its con- 
struction in the summer of 1858 and 
the mill was completed by December, 
1859. In almost continuous opera- 
tion since that time, the old mill still 
grinds some ‘wheat and corn but its 
principal product now goes to the 
feed lot. Louis C. Williams is the 
photographer. 








®& & & THE BIG BAKER who was 
just on the line asking for the last 
word from Washington on this 80% 
flour extraction business said the 
experiments in his shop had pro- 
duced a war bread that didn’t look 
so bad and didn’t taste at all bad. 
In fact, he had it figured out that 
the public really would go for it 
in a big way—AT FIRST. It would 
have novelty, publicity vogue and, of 
course, real nutritional merit. BUT 
—sooner or later, he felt, the public 
would tire of it and eat less of it. 


. The usual pattern of novelties would 


be followed, but since the war loaf 
in peacetime would be so nearly like 
the familiar peace loaf we had in 
wartime the consumption slump for- 
tunately would not be so acute 
as is generally the case. ® ® ® Any- 
way, might as well be cheerful about 
it, quoth he. 


Pitcher in the paper shows a kosh- 
er butcher in New York picketing a 
place that handled Wilson meat. 
He’s munching a butter-spread hard 
roll and grinning with great satis- 
faction. Caption says: “Man does 
not live by bread alone.” But ap- 
parently that’s exactly what he can 
and does do. Anyway (we hate to 
kick an old food friend like this 
when he’s down but just can’t resist 
the temptation) even the man with 
the cleaver seems to be reasonably 
happy without his meat. 


®% ®& ® Flour is milled white because 
millers, whose business it is to sell 
to the public, have discovered that 
the public wants pure white flour, 
and resists the purchase of any 
other kind. Now, willy-nilly, mill- 
ers are faced with the prospect of 
not being allowed to make what 
the public has so clearly indicated 
it wants, and instead, of producing 
a product which the great majority 
of the public has demonstrated that 
it does not want. The manner in 
which this action was taken by the 
government, demonstrates again, and 
graphically, how easily the economic 
applecart can be upset when deci- 
sions affecting large groups are made 
hastily, and without a clear concept 
of all the ramifications.—Advertising 
Age. 
® @ ®@ 


Stop and think: Are you one of 
Henry Wallace’s “plain people,” who 
“all over America are cheering Ches- 
ter Bowles,” or are you an evil, 
selfish, privileged person, a malefac- 
tor of great wealth, or some kind of 
a vested interest? ° 


No, the pretty feed bag won't go 
out of circulation when dress goods 
come back to the dry goods mer- 
chant’s shelf. That's what a bag 
friend tells us. He points out that 
the fabric will still be excellent, the 
designs superior and delightful to the 
feminine eye, and the cost untouch- 
able by the dress goods competition. 





eee Return 
of the Crackpoi 


Imposition of war bread upon the 
American people in time of peace has 
roused up the branny faddists, mor. 
or less dormant since enrichment oj 
white bread was accomplished. Typj. 
cal current outbursts: 

¥ ¥ 


“FOOD” FOR THOUGHT 


By Rev. Henry Retzek, West Union, Minn, 
(Reprinted from the ‘Priest’ Magazine, 
December, 1945) 


“They shall eat and shall not be filled,” 
said the prophet Osee (iv, 10). And, with 
due apologies to the prophet, this is litor. 
ally true today. 

Almost every mouthful of food we eat 
has been tampered with by someone. ., , 
Nutritional research is an extremely recent 
science. Discoveries are being suppressed 
in some circles. Only a few independent 
individuals are beginning to make known 
the crimes that are being perpetrated on 
the people right now. It is so recent, in 
fact, that medical schools may need ap. 
other 50 years before it will appear in their 
curriculum. ... 

Clinical nutritionists insist that the MA. 
JORITY of us, today, are suffering in 
varying degrees from the same malnutrition 
—HIDDEN HUNGER. Three basic 
causes could be listed as responsible for 
this terrible condition. They are: 

1. Depletion of soils by abuse of the 
land. QUALITY is becoming an unknown 
factor. 

2. Food -processors and their methods 
guided by the “Profit” Motive alone. 

3. The COOKS! Many of them mean 
well. But as children of the times, in 
their preparation of food, they just about 
finish what the other two allowed to sur- 
vive. ... 

Flour is a classic example of how a God- 
given food can be abused, with the abus- 
ers, deliberate in their action, escaping 
just retribution because of our ignorance. 
... The preparation of FLOUR from wheat 
rests almost exclusively in the hands of a 
few big companies. What happens to the 
wheat when it enters the mill should not 
happen to my dog (if I had one). 

The profit factor demands SPOILAGE 
PREVENTION. The methods developed 
are attuned to this ONE end. It is not 
the value of the food that counts. Clev- 
erly, they achieve a final product that 
will last a long time—almost indefinitely. 
This is acquired at a terrible price to the 
ultimate consumer not only in money but 
in health. 

Good food cannot last indefinitely—it 
has a relatively short span of life. Its 
entire structural makeup is living matter 
and dynamic; its inner action is continuous. 

Wheat entering the mill is stripped of 
everything but its inner kernel core... . 
The first item that went “out” was the 
WHEAT GERM. Its rich natural oils 
would make the flour rancid in a short 
period of time. However, you can buy 
this same “wheat germ” separately at a 
fancy price, and the package will tell you 
of its vital need in human nutrition. All 
other abstractions are SOLD as feed sup- 
plements to farmers for their livestock. 
With the soils depleted farmers must buy 
these to keep animals at a fair margin 
of health... . 

Since all flour is subjected to a final 
bleaching process with-a gas, nitrous oxide, 
even poor wheat can be made to look like 
good wheat. That the residue is harmful 
does not phase the processors. 

With righteous indignation making itself 
felt, the MILLING COMPANIES now make 
a concession. They call it ‘“ENRICH- 
ING” the flour. After abstracting almost 
everything of value, they now put back 
3, at most 4, of some of the vitamins. 
Even this addition is a ‘SYNTHETIC’ 
and not a natural product. Some are wor- 
trying already that these synthetics will 
be more harmful than their absence—and 
they are right! 

The JOKE of our days is this: In order 
to live, we pay out good money for lifeless 
foods—and then pay extra money to get 
the food concentrates that were abstracted 
to supplement the original robbery. T° 
top it there is a real racket developing 
in the field of “SYNTHETIC” vitamins. No 
man can imitate God successfully. Sy2- 
thetics are IMITATIONS. If you buy vita 
mins—buy NATURAL VITAMINS. These 
are food concentrates, 


¥ ¥ 


Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

I wonder whether you heard, oF 
heard of, the strong endorsement 
which former Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia gave to the new 80% flour, 
on his broadcast over ABC, Feb. 10. 
He repeatedly said that 60 to 65% 


‘of the world’s population had never 


eaten white bread; that the darker 
bread was naturally more nutritious. 
James Conners. 
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Government Policy 
About Corn Price 
Target of Criticism 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.— Cheap corn, 
the result of premeditated govern- 
ment policy, again was the target 
of industry criticism as William T. 
Brady, assistant to the president of 
the Corn Products Refining Co., and 
E. K. Scheitler, representing the A. 
E. Staley Mfg. Co., presented a pro- 
posal of the wet corn millers to the 
Pace committee currently investi- 
gating food shortages. 

The wet corn millers’ representa- 
tives sought to remedy a price sit- 
uation that is depriving food manu- 
facturers of corn supplies and giv- 
ing hogs a priority on the grain. 

Citing the disparity between the 
price of corn as fed to hogs and the 
price the wet corn milling industry 
can legally pay, these gentlemen 
stated that under this rigid inequity 
their industry, for four years, has 
been unable to obtain adequate sup- 
plies. As a consequence, production 
of corn starches, sugars and syrups 
has deprived the nation’s food sup- 
ply of ingredients used in bakery 
products, prepared flour mixes, home 
cooking, yeast and a dozen more food 
products. 

Mr. Brady told the committee that 
corn normally is an automatic: gov- 
ernor on the production of hogs but 
it is no longer able to function in 
this respect since the government 
seems unwilling to restore a normal 
relationship between the price of 
hogs and the price of corn. 

As a solution he recommended 
the following four-point program,. 
based upon the continuance of the 
government’s price controls: 

(1) The government should im- 
mediately establish a subsidy or in- 
centive payment of at least 25c per 
bu on corn to encourage farmers to 
market it. The incentive payment 
could be reduced after a certain pe- 
riod—-after 45 days—for example. 

(2) The government should order 
a 100%. set-aside on all corn mar- 
keted on which the subsidy was paid. 

(3) .The government should allo- 

cate the corn that would be set 
aside under the subsidy to the vari- 
ous users of grain. ‘ 
’ (4) The government should order 
an immediate and substantial ad- 
vance in the price of protein con- 
centrates and grain by-products. 

Other recommendations in place of 
the four-point program outlined by 
Mr. Brady included removal of the 
price ceilings on corn or an advance 
corn ceilings. Mr. Brady criticized 
the present “do nothing” policy and 
said that the Department of Agri- 
culture should be named as the agen- 
ty to meet the problem and pro- 
Vide « quick solution. 

Cheap corn has been the focal 
Point of criticism by all witnesses 
that have appeared before the Pace 
committee. R. C. Woodworth, chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
Council, and R. B. Bowden, executive 
vice president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association, each 
emphasized the need for an adjust- 
ment in feeding ratios, with corn 
specially selected for comment. 

That the spokesmen for the wet 
‘orn milling industry should place so 
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great confidence in the USDA as the 
only agency which could reach a 
quick solution of the current prob- 
lem provokes more than casual in- 
terest. Responsible USDA officials 
have recommended an adjustment of 
feeding ratios over many months but 
have been unable to get backing at 
top policy levels at that agency. It 
is suspected that the administra- 
tion hesitates to take a step that 
would upset the political applecart. 

On the other hand an inferential 
criticism of OPA as establishing a 
dislocated price for corn is not whol- 
ly warranted, it is claimed. USDA 
cannot avoid a large measure of re- 
sponsibility for corn price ceilings 
since, under the price control law, 
USDA is required to approve ceil- 
ing prices on agricultural commodi- 
ties. When the corn price level was 
originally established it had the ap- 
proval of USDA. Since that time 
OPA has been checked by the hold- 
the-line edict in adjusting ceiling 
prices when such adjustment threat- 
ened that price level. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL BAG CO. BUYS 
STERLING BAG FIRM 


Chicago, Ill_—The Central Bag & 
Burlap Co., Chicago, has acquired the 
Sterling Bag Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., ac- 
cording to an announcement by A. 
E. Chapman, president of the com- 
pany. 

The Central Bag & Burlap Co. is 
an old established manufacturer of 
cotton and burlap bags, with its of- 
fices and plant at 4515 South West- 
ern Avenue, Chicago. 





Secretary Anderson 
Orders Examination 
of Food Programs 


Washington, D. C. — Secretary of 
Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson an- 
nounced recently that he has direct- 
ed an immediate re-examination of 
all Department of Agriculture pro- 
duction, procurement, and distribu- 
tion programs. 

The decision to review USDA food 
programs is the direct result of the 
increased seriousness of the food sit- 
uation in war-torn countries and the 
shortages that have developed in feed 
grains in this country. 

“The full impact of greatly cur- 
tailed crop production in many parts 
of the world, particularly in Europe, is 
now making itself felt,” he said. “As 
each new adverse report of the out- 
turn of crops and livestock becomes 
available, the gap between essential 
requirements and available supplies 
widens.” 

In directing the review of the gov- 
ernment’s food programs, Secretary 
Anderson stressed the need for giv- 
ing careful attention to cereals for 
both human and animal consumption, 
fats and oils, livestock and meats, 
and dairy and poultry products. The 
appraisal Secretary Anderson called 
for has four main points. They are: 

1. — Production goals, including 
price support programs, should be re- 
viewed in the light of changed con- 
ditions to assure adequate production 
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of total food supplies and of critical- 
ly short commodities. 
2.—Procurement programs should 
be re-examined to determine whether 
they are “sufficiently aggressive to 
meet or exceed our commitments.” 
3.—Consideration should be given 
to the need for stockpile programs 
to take advantage of seasonal peaks 
in the production of dairy and poul- 
try products, fats and oils, and meats 
to provide a year-around balance in 
the supply of these products. 
4.—Explore the possibility of pur- 
chasing needed foods in other coun- 
tries in order to prevent dissipation 
of supplies and to meet urgent needs. 

Secretary Anderson set down a 
time-table for the reviews so that 
the reports will be returned to him 
within an outside limit of two weeks. 
Review of production goals was 
scheduled at the head of the list so 
that producers will have time to re- 
vise their 1946 plans for livestock 
production and field crops, especially 
grain plantings, in the event changes 
from currently established goals are 
found necessary. 

Secretary Anderson’s action rec- 
ognized that, while the most critical 
world food situation lies in the 
months immediately ahead, the _pres- 
ent condition appears very likely. to 
continue in a very considerable de- 
gree until 1947 crops in the North- 
ern Hemisphere are harvested. 

“Even though the 1946 harvest in 
Europe and in North Africa is’ sub- 
stantially better than the drouth re- 
duced crops of 1945, food imports in- 
to these countries will undoubtedly 
continue to be well above prewar 
levels during 1946 and 1947.” 





Second Amendment to WFO No. 144 
Includes Several Major Revisions 


Washington, D. C.—Amendment 2 
to War Food Order No. 144 includes 
wide revision of the order in several 
major respects, chief among which 
is the change in the definition of ex- 
cess wheat which must be offered to 
the Commodity Credit Corp., as pre- 
viously announced, on March 9. 

Concerning feed manufacturers, the 
provision of the amended order au- 
thorizes manufacturers located in the 
states of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington to use 
wheat up to 85% of the quantity of 
all grains used in mixed feeds pro- 
duced during the corresponding 
month of 1945. This provision was 
inserted to protect west coast manu- 
facturers who had no access to other 
grains. 

The supply miechanism through 
which all authorized persons may ob- 
tain wheat has been altered but 
there have been no changes in the 
inventory limitations previously an- 
nounced. Processors affected by the 
order may issue preference certifi- 
cates upon approval by the order di- 
rector to suppliers to bring inven- 
tories up to authorized levels of 
the order. 

Prior to the issuance of a prefer- 
ence certificate, however, processors 
must issue a new form called a “supply 
certificate,” requiring approval by the 
order director. Supply certificates 
and preference certificates must be 
paired at merchandiser levels to be 
honored. 

Country shippers and merchandis- 
ers are required to offer excess wheat 
to the CCC each week, but on such 
offers country shippers may designate 


merchandisers through whom wheat 
is to be shipped. 

The consolidated reporting require- 
ment of mills and feed manufactur- 
ers is continued in the amended or- 
der but it has been learned that the 
CCC will make individual adjust- 
ments with mills on a hardship basis. 
It is believed that several of these 
hardship adjustments have already 
been approved. 

A change has been made in the 
inventory definition which now covers 
flour in transit. Originally flour pur- 
chased under the recommended 
American Bakers Association con- 
tract form and not received at the 
plant of the baker was not covered 
in the inventory definition. 

An obvious oversight occurs in the 
order concerning the reporting re- 
quirements for mills on daily average 
grind. Definition of daily average 
grind has been changed to mean any 
consecutive 90-day period between 
Jan. 1, 1945, and Feb. 14, 1946, divid- 
ed by 90. It is suggested that this 
error can be corrected by the report- 
ing mills by consultation with local 
CCC offices. 

Other changes in the order which 
are of importance to millers are 
cited by the Millers National Fed- 
eration: 

1. The definition of wheat now in- 
cludes “whole wheat, ground wheat, 
cracked wheat, or wheat in any other 
form” and specifically excludes mill- 
feeds. 

2.\ Farina may be produced not to 
exceed 5% by weight of the straight 
run flour, provided that the farina 
and remaining flour total at least 


80% of the weight of the cleaned 
wheat from. which they were pro- 
duced. 

3. Retailers of flour and food man- 
ufacturers (including bakers), who 
use less than one carload of wheat or 
flour, as the case may be, per month, 
are excluded from the provisions of 
the order. 

4. The definition of inventory has 
been: broadened to include wheat and 
flour: in transit. 

5/-Supply certificates are no longer 
required from flour buyers-although 
their inventories are restricted if 
they use more than one carload a 
month. 

6. Preference orders and supply 
certificates must now name the sup- 
plier who is to furnish the wheat. 

7. New provisions on shipping pri- 
orities require a merchandiser or 
country shipper to fill orders in the 
following sequence—preference or- 
ders; sales to CCC; export sales; or- 
der on supply certificates from mill- 
ers, mixed feed manufacturers and 
food manufacturers. 

8. Futures purchases, except those 
called for May delivery, are excluded 
from the miller’s or mixed feed manu- 
facturer’s 45-day supply. 

It is possible that the inventory 
figures reported by millers to. CCC 
on Feb. 28 should now he revised 
and it may also be advisable in many 
cases to file a revised average daily 
grind figure as permitted under this 
amendment, the federation points 
out, f : 

The complete text of the amend- 
ment appears in this journal starting 
on page 20. 








John E. Kappus 


RETIRES BUT NOT QUITE—AI- 
though John E. Kappus retired from 
the baking industry with the sale of 
his interest in the Kappus Baking 
Co., Racine, Wis., to his uncle, Albert 
Kappus, he will remain in office as 
president of the. Wisconsin Bakers 
Association until his term expires in 
September. Mr. Kappus had been 
president of the baking firm for 
about seven years. 


GRAIN OFFICIAL — E. O. Pollock, 
wartime regional director of Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
activities for the midwest area, has 
returned to Washington from Chica- 


E. O. Pollock 


go for an assignment on feed and 
feed grains work with the Grain 
Branch. Mr. Pollock has been active 
in agricultural commodity marketing 
and distribution projects during most 
of his 22 years with the Department 
of Agriculture. He is widely known 
in the grain and milling circles for 
the work he did on uniform grain 
storage contracts, grain exports and 
drouth relief during the past decade. 


JOINS PILLSBURY — The appoint- 
ment of Lewis E. Russell as vice 
president, production, bulk prepared 
mix (premix) division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., was announced recently 
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Lewis E. Russell 


by Philip W. Pillsbury, president. Mr. 
Russell was formerly cereal plant 
manager for the Doughnut Corp. of 
America at Ellicott City, Md. With 
Pillsbury, his headquarters will be at 
Springfield, Ill., in expanding the new 
division’s prepared mixes for the bulk 
trade. A specialist in the operation 
of prepared mix blending plants, pro- 
duction control and machine and 
plant maintenance, Mr. Russell has 
held an important position in the in- 
dustry since 1933. 


ANNIVERSARY — Looking forward 
to another 25 years in the flour busi- 
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Carl A. Walti 


ness is Carl A. Walti, Syracuse, N, 
Y., flour broker, who recently cele- 
brated his first 25 years of associa- 
tion with the industry. Starting as 
a clerk with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in 
1921, he advanced to the position of 
traffic manager and general assistant 
to the Syracuse branch manager. In 
1938 he left the Pillsbury firm to en- 
ter the food brokerage business for 
himself. He is optimistic over the 
outlook for flour when the postwar 
worries and regulations are things of 
the past. Mr. Walti’s hobbies are 
golf and fishing. 








OSTLY PERSONAL 





M. C. Sauer, Oklahoma City, as- 
sistant sales manager for the south- 
western division of General Mills, 
Inc., recently welcomed home his 
son, Lt. Richard Sauer, after several 
years in the air corps. Lt. Sauer, 
who was a pilot of a B-29, is on ter- 
minal leave from Chanute Field, 
Grand Rantoul, Ill. He expects to 
resume his studies at the University 
of Oklahoma. 

e 


Minos Fletcher, Jr., general man- 
ager of the Colonial Milling Co., 
Nashville, and Mrs, Fletcher are 
spending two weeks in Palm Beach. 

* 

Cohen E. Williams of Cohen E. 
Williams & Sons, Nashville flour and 
feed brokerage concern, and Fred 
Brown of the Royal, Barry-Carter 
Mills, have returned to Nashville 
from a business trip in Missouri. 

Sd 

Phil A. Mohler, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., and Mrs. Mohler; R. S. 
Thorpe, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co; 
Ben H. Peoples, Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., and Fred Mohler, general 
manager, Washington (Pa.) Baking 
Co., were in the Pittsburgh group 
who attended the bakery engineers’ 
convention in Chicago. 

e 

P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, left 
for a visit with connections in Nash- 


ville and Birmingham. C. D. Eblen, 
Ashland, Ky., district manager for 
the company, spent a few days visit- 
ing at the Hutchinson offices. 

2 

H. Clyde Morton, manager for the 
Farmers Co-operative Commission 
Co., and D. B. Frazee, sales manager 
for the Security Elevator Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, spent a few days fish- 
ing on an Oklahoma lake. 

& 

A. P. Haury, head of the Haury 
Grain Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
convalescing in a hospital, following 
a major operation. 

& 

Jerry Parks of J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City, was a visitor at the 
Board of Trade in Chicago last week. 

e 


David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributor, left 
to attend the bakery engineers’ con- 
vention in Chicago, after which he 
will spend several weeks vacationing 
at Hot Springs, Ark. 

€ 


James Haffenberg, New York flour 
broker, has returned from a visit to 
mill connections in the Middle West. 

= 

Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
Chicago, spent a number of days in 
Minneapolis last week conferring 
with the home economists of several 





milling companies on the baking 
characteristics of the new long ex- 
traction flour. 

% 


Herman Steen, vice president of the 
Millers National Federation, was in 
Minneapolis March 4 and attended a 
special meeting of the Michigan Mill- 
ers Association in Lansing, March 8. 

* 

Wiley T. Hawkins of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, and 
Mrs. Hawkins are vacationing in Dal- 
las, Texas. 

© 


Francis MeCowan, head of the 
grain department of the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, and Mrs. McCowan 
have returned from a month’s vaca- 
tion at Biloxi, Miss. 

a 

Lloyd E. Leatherock, chief chemist 
for Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, at- 
tended a meeting of the Kansas City 
section of cereal chemists, held in 
Kansas City last week. 

& 

W. ©. Helm, vice president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, called at the Chicago office of 
the Millers National Federation last 
week. 

* 

I. C. Maghran, Buffalo; A. L. Ing- 
ram, Chicago; J. R. Henderson, At- 
lanta; C. C. Smith, Memphis; W. E. 
Derrick, New York, and F. C. Braden, 
Warren, Ohio, special Minneapolis 





representative, were in Minneapolis 
last week attending a conference of 
the regional managers, bulk sales de- 
partment, of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


Carl Frederickson, formerly travel- 
ing freight agent for the Ann Arbor 
Railroad at Seattle, but more re- 
cently with the army in Alaska, and 
Ed Walbrun, formerly _ traveling 
freight agent at Green Bay, Wis. 
have been added to the soliciting staff 
of the road at Minneapolis. 


Among recent Kansas City visitors 
were K. K. Smith of the grain divi- 
sion of the Kimbell Milling Co., Fort 
Worth, and H. W. Davis, sales man- 
ager, Whyte Feed Mills, Pine Bluff, 
Ark, 

® 


Ellis English, vice presiden! and 
general sales manager, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, has been con- 
fined to his home for a few days with 
a painful ear inflammation. 


* 

D. Lee Hilton, formerly of the 
Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co., has pur- 
chased a home in Hollywood, Fla. 
Mr. Hilton retired from the baking 
business when he sold his bakery to 
Harvey L. Williamson of the Durham 
(N. C.) Baking Co. However, two 
of his sons “carry on.” Lee Hilton, 
Jr., is production manager for the 
Hendersonville, N. C., plant of Beck- 
er’s Bakery, Spartanburg, S. ©: 
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while Dwight Hilton is a family flour 
representative for the Burrus Mill & 
Elevator Co., Fort Worth, and makes 
his headquarters in Hendersonville, 
N. C. Another son, Jack Hilton, has 
just returned home after service with 
the Army Air Corps. 
* 

Frank Anderson, who is associated 
with E. S. Thompson, New York flour 
proker, is on a western trip in the 
interests of the organization. 

® 


R. A, Hoyt, chairman of the board 
of the Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn.; underwent a major sur- 
gical operation at Miller Hospital, in 
St. Paul, early last week. His re- 
covery is progressing satisfactorily. 

* 

J. G. Adams, Jr., representative of 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 
Denver, with headquarters in Ath- 
ens, Ga., spent two days in the office 
of W. P. Craig of W. P. Craig & Co., 
four brokerage concern of Atlanta. 

e 


Theo. Stivers, Atlanta flour and feed 
broker, spent the week of March 4 
on a business trip to Louisville, Ky., 
St. Louis and Kansas City. 

& 

Sam O. Smith, district sales man- 
ager for the Canadian Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., El Reno, Okla., was a visitor 
in Atlanta. 

co 


Frank B. Archer, Atlanta flour 
broker, made a trip to Alabama last 
week. Mr. Archer said jobbers he 
called on had literally cleaned house 
of flour stocks but would probably 
not need any replenishing for six 
or eight. weeks because consumers 
had purchased so heavily of white 
flour. 

s 


G. J. Buettner, general sales man- 
ager for Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, was in Atlanta recent- 
ly. Mr. Buettner met with family 
flour representatives of the company 
in the Southeast and discussed mer- 
chandising plans for the new flour. 
The company plans to identify its 
old brand names with the 80% emer- 
gency flour. 

he 


Louis Barth, purchasing agent for 
Colonial Stores, Atlanta, visited the 
general offices in Norfolk, Va., last 
week, 

e 


J. E. Harry, general purchasing 
agent for Colonial Stores, Norfolk, 
Va., is spending a month vacationing 
in Miami, Fla. 

& 


Two former army majors recently 
returned to -the Atlanta, Ga., offices 
of General Mills, Inc., and have re- 
sumed work in the accounting depart- 
ment. They are Gene Quillian and 
Charles Pulleston. Lt. (j.g.) “Tom- 
my” Thomas and Sidney A. Smith 
were recently released by the navy 
and are again working in Birming- 
ham, Ala., for General Mills, Inc. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


METER REPAIR SERVICE 

Chicago, Ill.—Repair service for 
Tag-Heppenstall moisture meters is 
again being offered by the Seedburo 
Equipment Co., 223 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. ‘A shortage of skilled 
help and a shortage of repair parts 
Caused the company to suspend this 
Service during the war. Now that 
help and parts are more readily avail- 
able, it is resuming this service. The 
‘mpany points out that the meters 
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CAPITAL COMMENT 


should be overhauled periodically to 
keep them clean and in accurate oper- 
ation. It was suggested by com- 
pany officials that owners of Tag- 
Heppenstall moisture meters who 
plan to have the devices overhauled 
should write for full particulars and 
shipping instructions. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. H. JULICHER, BUFFALO, 
MILL CHEMIST, IS DEAD 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Joseph H. Julicher, 
53, chief chemist and laboratory 








manager here for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., © 


died recently at Buffalo General Hos- 
pital where he had been a patient 
three weeks. His death ended an 
illness of four months. 

Mr. Julicher came to Buffalo in 
1923 from Minneapolis, his native 
city, where Pillsbury had employed 
him since he was 16. He was a past 
chairman of the Niagara Frontier 
Section, American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists and a member of the 
Association of Operative Millers. 

A veteran of World War I, Mr. 
Julicher was active in the affairs of 
the American Legion and Forty & 
Eight. He is survived by Mrs. Juli- 
cher and a son of the same name. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHESTER BALD SUCCEEDS 
JOSEPH H. JULICHER 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Chester Bald has 
been appointed chief chemist of the 
Buffalo products control department 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. He succeeds 
Joseph H. Julicher, who died March 
3. Mr. Bald, who started with Pills- 
bury in 1923, was formerly assistant 
to Mr. Julicher. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., re- 
cently declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.25 per share on General Mills 
5% preferred stock payable April 1, 
1946, to stockholders of record March 
8, 1946. This is the 26th consecutive 
dividend on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
H. W. HARRIS NAMED MANAGER 


Oklahoma City, Okla—Harold W. 
Harris, formerly of St. Joseph, Mo., 
has been made manager of the Alva, 
Okla., Public Terminal Elevator Co. 
He has been with the company since 
last June. 


* Valualle Dog +: 


Pittsburgh, .Pa—Ming Chang, pet 
chow of the late William D. Mc- 
Cormick, formerly head of The Mc- 
Cormick Co., Inc., bakery engineer 
firm in Pittsburgh and New York, 
died in 1941, unaware that a small 
fortune would provide for him if he 
outlived his master. The aged dog 
would have received the benefits 
from a $7,000 trust fund, it was re- 
vealed recently when the will was 
filed in Pittsburgh. Mr. McCormick 
died in Brooklyn, Jan. 26. 

The will stipulated that “Ming 
Chang should be placed in the care 
of a suitable private family, where 
he could have the run of a pleasant 
yard.” It also directed that $52 a 
month be paid for the pet’s care and 
that the dog be washed and dried 
each week. 

Because of the death of the dog, 
the $7,000, along with the bulk of the 
$25,000 estate, was willed to Mr. Mc- 
Cormick’s secretary, Miss Ida Fried- 
man of Pittsburgh. 
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By John Cipperly 





Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—It has rapidly 
become the fashion here to heap 
abuse and shame on even the most 
reputable industries which have co- 
operated with the government 
throughout the war if the industry 
dares to suggest 
that there might 
be a better way 
of doing things 
than that or- 
dered by the gov- 
ernment. The 
most shining ex- 
ample of such a 
policy was the 
castigation pub- 
licly admin- 
istered to the 
milling industry 
committee which came to this city 
to consult. with the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to present a careful- 
ly thought out proposal to conserve 
our diminishing wheat supplies. In- 
stead of receiving this committee and 
its proposal with courtesy and good 
grace, Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson took the occasion 
in the nature of a Roman holiday 
and subjected these gentlemen to a 
tirade which cast them in the light 
of early Christian slaves being fed 
to the lions. 

Similar irritation with business 
men and industry is now being shown 
by the price controllers, led by Ches- 
ter Bowles in his new powerful post 
of Stabilization Director, abetted by 
Paul Porter, the price agency ad- 
ministrator, and assisted by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Henry A. Wallace, 
who is losing no opportunity to pro- 
claim the rising star of the Bowles 
political career while at the same 
time infringing on the powers of 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Revelation of the star chamber 
technique used by Messrs. Bowles 
and Porter strangely reminds 
one of the methods used by early 
tyrants who brooked no inter- 
ference with their planning. 


Last week representatives of lead- 
ing commodity exchanges were sum- 
moned to the presence of the Sta- 
bilization czar and the Office of Price 
Administration satrap, ostensibly to 
discuss the problem of regulating 
margins on futures contracts for 
cotton. The OPA legal lights ap- 
pear to have advised their overlords 
that OPA had the power to regulate 
margin requirements of the com- 
modity exchanges despite the fact 
that this power has never’ been 
granted the Commodity Exchange 
Administration, in which Congress 
placed the power to regulate these 
exchanges. 

It was gleaned from meager re- 
ports of the session between the ex- 
change representatives and the gov- 
ernment officials that the exchange 
officials were asked to approve a 
proposal to make a uniform futures 
margin contract for all the major 
cotton exchanges despite the fact 
that historically there has always 
been a different contract in use by 
the three major cotton futures mar- 
kets. 

From the nature of the dis- 
cussions it was evident to the 
exchange officials that they were 
present merely to rubber stamp 





the edict which OPA plans to 
issue and that objections to the 
government proposal were con- 
sidered selfish, unpatriotic and 
contrary to the welfare of the 
nation. 


OPA is contemplating a ceiling 
price on cotton and the controls on 
the futures market limits are said 
to be designed to halt speculative 
pressure on this ceiling. 

If this step is taken and is up- 
held against possible challenge of the 
OPA authority in the courts it may 
provide a precedent in the grain 
markets and see OPA established 
as an overall authority over the Com- 
modity Exchange Administration in 
regulating margin requirements on 
the commodity exchanges. 

Ever since the New Deal came 
into power it has been popular and 
fashionable to denounce the ex- 
changes as the meeting place of gam- 
blers. Restrictions have been im- 
posed on trading limits and it is ad- 
mitted that many of the steps have 
been wise and should have been im- 
posed by the exchanges themselves. 


On the other hand, the pre- 
eminent virtue of the exchanges 
has been purposely ignored, it 
seems, as the politicians made 
them the whipping boys. 


In view of the over-all government 
control of the present crop of grains 
the imminent danger to the grain 
futures markets is academic, but if 
the distribution controls over grains 
halt with the present crops and 
OPA is able to establish its author- 
ity over margin requirements the 
grain trade may find cause for alarm 
from this quarter. 


DEATHS 


Services for Samuel J. Krepps, 52, 
manager for 24 years of the Ward 
Baking Co. plant of Cleveland, who 
had been with the concern in New 
York, Newark and Boston for more 
than three decades, were recently 
conducted in Cleveland, Ohio. He 
was a native of Marshall, Iowa. 











Lt. Thomas F. Rawson, a machinist 
employed by Williams Bakery, Scran-. 
ton, Pa., before he became an avia- 
tion cadet in 1942, has been declared 
dead by the War Department. A 
navigator on a B-29 bomber, Lt. Raw- 
son was shot down near Kaiserlau- 
tern, Germany, Jan. 1, 1945. 


James Heber Yardley, 84, died re- 
cently at Cedar City, Utah, from com- 
plications incident to old age. He 
had served as president of a Beaver 
City, Utah, flour mill of early days. 


Samuel Kay, 63, owner and op- 
erator of the Cavalier Bakery, Wash- 
ington, D. C., with his brother, Harry 
Kay, died recently of a sudden ill- 
ness. 


Robert J. Follet, 77, of Carmel, 
Ind., for years operator of a flour 
mill there, died recently. 


James Leonard Hendry, 64, super- 
intendent of the Ralston Purina Co., 
Wichita, died March 4. 
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ASBE HEARS GOVERNMENT 
SIDE OF CONSERVATION DRIVE 


J. B. Hutson, Under-secretary of Agriculture, Tells Bak- 
ery Engineers of Role of Breadstuffs Industry 
in Anti-starvation Campaign 


Chicago, Ill—With bakery produc- 
tion men from all over the United 
States and Canada swelling the as- 
sembly hall to overflowing so that 
many men sat on steps and stood 
jam-packed in the doors, J. B. Hut- 
‘son, Under-secretary of Agriculture, 
described to members of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers 
meeting here March 11, the gov- 
ernment man’s viewpoint of the role 
of the breadstuffs industry in the 
campaign to stave off starvation 
abroad by reducing cereal and bread 
consumption 25% at home. 

The twenty-second convention of 
the bakery group is the first meet- 
ing held in two years. 

Calling attention to the continued 
curbs on stales under the provisions 
of War Food Order 1, Mr. Hutson 
cited the need for continued vigi- 
lance in conservation and mentioned 
the newly imposed supply restrictions 
of WFO 144 as one of the important 
problems breadstuffs industry has to 
face in fulfilling America’s export 
commitments. 

Mr. Hutson appeared as principal 
speaker on the four-day ASBE pro- 
gram in place of his immediate su- 
perior, Secretary of Agriculture Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, who was kept in 
Washington by the food crisis. 

In addition to the two steps im- 
mediately affecting the baker as cov- 
ered by WFO 1 and WFO 144, Mr. 
Hutson mentioned further steps 
which he did not describe but which 
were to be forthcoming from a meet- 
ing of baking industry leaders with 
the Famine Relief Committee in 
Washington on March 11. 

Following the line of previously- 
announced government answers to 
objections against the 80% flour ex- 
traction provisions of WFO 144, Mr. 
Hutson characterized arguments that 
consumption of dark flours and 
bread during World War II result- 
ed in lower bread consumption and 
an unwieldy wheat surplus as “fan- 
tastic,” in answer to those who may 
have doubted the need for the gov- 
ernment food conservation program. 





Guy T. Shiverdecker 
. new ASBE president 





BAKERY ENGINEERS NAME 
NEW OFFICERS 
.Chicago, Ill.—New officers named 
at the convention of the American 

Society of Bakery Engineers are: 


President: Guy T. Shiverdecker, 
National Home _ Bakery, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


First vice president: J. M. Albright, 
Miller-Patton, Rockford, Il. 

Second vice president: Carl Stein- 
hauer, Union Steel Products Co., 
Albion, Mich. 

Secretary: V. E. Marx, American 
Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago. 
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He asserted that a consensus of 
trained observers in Europe and Asia 
indicates that the question is not 
so much whether people will be pre- 
vented from starving by America’s 
contributions but whether enough 
food could be shipped to the starva- 
tion areas in ‘time to hold the num- 
ber who will die to a minimum. 

Mr. Hutson divided America’s ex- 
tra wheat and grain share in feed- 
ing starvation-level nations as fol- 
lows: 1,000,000 tons of wheat to be 
taken from baked goods production, 
1,000,000 tons from grains used in 
beverage productions and 1,000,000 
tons from feed grains, over and above 
the 9,000,000 tons originally planned 
for export set-aside last fall. 

Mr. Hutson minimized the hard- 
ship on the American consumer to 
be caused by the planned 25% cut 
in bread consumption by pointing 
out that bread consumption had ris- 
en 10% since the 1935-39 period, and 
that a reduction of 25% would still 
leave it at 80 to 85% of the pre- 
war level. 

In discussing 80% extraction flour, 
Mr. Hutson disclaimed any expert 
knowledge of bread, production but 
said he “could see little difference” 
between the first loaves turned out 
by USDA bakeries and loaves made 
with the standard 72% extraction 
flour. He expressed confidence that 
bakery production men, with their 
customary ingenuity, would over- 
come technical problems incident to 
the new flour. 

Although 80% extraction fiour still 
has to be enriched to meet require- 
ments, Mr. Hutson declared that the 
over-all nutritional picture was 
brightened because the proteins of 
the higher-extraction flour were con- 
sidered to be of higher quality and 
the “Trumanized” flour, unenriched, 
was reported to contain more vita- 
mins and minerals than unenriched 
white flour. 

Despite the increase in extraction 
rate, Mr. Hutson pointed out, Amer- 
ica’s extraction raté would still be 
lower than those of the rest of the 
world. 

An important part of the govern- 
ment program is the Department of 
Agriculture’s request that spring 
wheat farmers increase their 1946 
acreage 5% or more.. It is hoped, 
the under-secretary said, that this 
will provide 1,000,000 additional 
bushels. The effect of part of the 
domestic cut in bread consumption, 
he pointed out, would perhaps be 








alleviated in increased use of po- 
tatoes. 

Turning away from grain supplies, 
Mr. Hutson predicted that the sugar 
situation would ease up ‘before sup- 
plies of fats and oils bécome more 
plentiful. Reduction of military 
needs and increased domestic and 
Cuban production, he said, pointed 
to an early easing of the sugar situ- 
ation, and he looked for an increase 
in domestic fats and oils with the 
speeding up of shipments of copra 
from the Philippines and the Dutch 
East Indies. 

Immediately preceding Mr. Hutson 
was an address, ‘“Bakers—Watch 
Out,” delivered by Fred L. Cobb of 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., who is chairman of the board 
of the American Bakers Association. 
Mr. Cobb, in a serio-comic manner, 
described what he considered the 
faults of bakery operation today, 
principally in regard to loaf sizes. 

He advocated retention of the co- 
operative spirit existing between 
competing bakers in wartime and 
pointed out that the baking indus- 
try—“in. fact, no industry’”—had any 
inherent “right.” Success of an in- 
dustry, he emphasized, was measured 
only by the way it fulfilled its ob- 
ligations to the consumer. 






Looking ahead of the present emer. 
gency, Mr.-Cobb stated that, even 
with 80% extraction flour imposed 
upon the industry, the. baker should 
design his operations with an idea 
to increase consumption of bread, 
in a program cognizant of the whole 
industry, rather than spend his ef. 
forts on selfishly trying to get a 
share of what others in his indus- 
try had created for the industry 
as a whole. On that basis he advo. 
cated a standardized loaf of 1 lb. 

He said what the industry necds, 
and what the consumer “silently” 
wants, is a 1-lb loaf all over the 
country, baked in a _ standard-sizeq 
pan, and selling for from 10 to ile. 
He emphasized freshness, pointing 
out that the time is coming when 
bakers will go looking for sales. 

Attendance at the meeting, which 
will continue through March 14, js 
expected to be unprecedented. Basis 
for this expectation is the fact that 
Sunday registrations the day before 
the sessions opened totaled 1,002, 
compared with 464 on the same day 
of the 1944 meeting. 

Membership as of March 1 was 
reported by Victor E. Marx, secre- 
tary-treasurer, as 1,899, which in- 
cludes a net increase of 162 in the 
past year. 





USDA Warns WFO 1 Violators 


of Strict Prosecution Drive 


Washington, D. C.—War Food Or- 
der 1, which prohibits the consign- 
ment selling of bread and other bak- 
ery products, is playing a key role 
in the current campaign to provide 
more wheat for Europe, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced, 
warning that violators of the regula- 
tion will be prosecuted. 

One outgrowth of consignment sell- 
ing in the past was the return to 
bakers of bread and other goods un- 
sold by retailers. While some of the 
returned products were distributed to 
consumers through bakers’ “day-old 
stores,” large quantities. were fed to 
livestock or destroyed. Surveys made 
prior to the issuance of WFO 1 early 
in 1943 revealed an alarming waste 
of critical ingredients—flour, short- 
ening, dried milk and sugar—through 
the consignment selling practice. 

Compliance with the ban against 
consignment selling generally has 
been good, USDA officials say. Dur- 
ing the three years the order has been 
in effect, a little over 400 companies 
in violation have been uncovered—a 
good record in view of the fact that 
approximately 28,000 commercial 
baking establishments and about 
300,000 grocers and other retailers 
are affected by the order’s provisions. 

In view of the urgent need to elim- 
inate waste of food, however, the de- 
partment will vigorously prosecute 
all wilful violators of the order, it 
has been announced. Bakers, grocers 
and other distributors of bakery prod- 
ucts are asked to report promptly to 
the nearest compliance field office of 
the department any violations com- 
ing to their attention. These offices 
are located at Atlanta, Chicago, 
Dallas, New York and San Francisco. 


¥Y Y¥ 


Violations Prosecuted 


Chicago, Ill—The Julian Bakery, 
Youngstown, Ohio, was charged with 
criminal violation of the provisions 
of WFO 1 (bakery products) in an 
information filed Feb. 27 at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, by United States At- 
torney Don C. Miller. 





Alfonso Julian, owner of the bak- 
ery, used approximately 141,700 lbs 
of white flour for baking bread with- 
out enriching it as required under 
the order, according to the informa- 
tion. The action by Mr. Miller was 
taken on the basis of information ob- 
tained by special agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture working un- 
der the supervision of John W. 
Clagett, compliance officer of the 
compliance and investigation branch, 
Chicago. 

The Columbia Baking Co. of De- 
troit, Mich., was fined $100 on Feb. 
11, and the Geis Baking Co., Dayton, 
Ohio, was fined $200 on Feb. 1, for 
violations of WFO 1, involving the 
enrichment of bread baked by the 
companies, Mr. Clagett reported. 


HERE’S A SIDELIGHT 
By John Cipperly 





Washington, D. C.— The warning 
from the Department of Agriculture 
of WFO 1’ is somewhat ludicrous in 
light of testimony revealed by respon- 
sible government officials who have 
recently interviewed business men 
in different sections of the country. 
USDA officials have been particular- 
ly critical of OPA enforcement ac- 
tivities, blaming much of the pres- 
ent distribution difficulties on black 
market operators under OPA ceilings. 
However, inasmuch as USDA has 
seen fit to warn WFO 1 violators it 
might be appropriate to note first- 
hand observations made by one of its 
own responsible officials. 

After a field trip this official in- 
quired if WFO 1 had been revoked. 
Upon being told that it was still in 
full force and effect, he said that 4 
manufacturer had inquired what 
would be the effect of WFO 1/4 on 
his use of stale bread in mixed feed. 
It seems that this manufacturer had 
been procuring stale bread for mix- 
ing in his feeds. Possibly this is 2” 
isolated case. 


ee 
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New Flour Quality 
“Satisfactory, 
Millers Report 


With one full week of experience 
in producing 80% extraction flour, 
mill superintendents generally report 
that the results are quite satisfac- 
tory. The only major problem en- 
countered in the change-over was 
occasioned by a shortage of 10XX 
bolting silk. Practically all mill sup- 
ply houses were swamped with orders 
for this size of silk as the millers 
coarsened their sieves at the tail of 
the mill. 

Since the flour yield is computed 
on the basis of cleaned dry wheat, 
the millers are paying considerably 
more attention to their cleaning op- 
erations and an increase in the 
amount of screenings is being re- 
ported. Where the screenings nor- 
mally averaged about 2%, some mills 
are reporting 4% taken off as screen- 
ings. ° 

The increase of 8% in the extrac- 
tion rate placed an additional load 
on the tail of the mill and it has 
been necessary to reduce the feed on 
the mill from 5 to 10%. The sacks- 
per-day capacity has not been affect- 
ed, since the increased extraction 
rate compensates for the reduced 
feed-in. 

Some variation in the ash content 
is noted in the reports received from 
different mills. For example, one 
mill reported 0.53 ash on a trial run 
that yielded 78% extraction and a 
63% ash on a run that yielded 82% 
extraction. Another miller reports 
that the ash on 80% flour produced 
by his mill varies between .55 and 
60%. The ash range generally is 
between .55 and 665% with a few 
samples running as high as .70%, de- 
pending upon the wheat ground. 

Approximately 25 mill superintend- 
ents in and around Minneapolis, 
Minn., held a luncheon meeting March 
9 to exchange information and tell 
of their experiences in producing the 
new type of flour. All of the millers 
in that section agreed that it was 
advisable to “leave the head of the 
mill alone” and to concentrate on 
the reduction rolls. A few millers 
reported that they were using from 
% to 1% less tempering water, and 
all of them reported that they had 
increased the amount of screenings 
taken off the wheat in the cleaning 
house. 

The use of bran dusters was retom- 
mended, one miller pointing out that 
it was far more desirable to “dust it 
out” rather than to grind up low 
grade stocks to meet the 80% re- 
quirement. 

Another miller reported his reduc- 
tion in the millfeed produced aver- 
aged between 34 and 35 lbs per sack 
of flour, as compared with 38 Ibs 
per sack when producing 72% extrac- 
tion flour. 

_The Millers National Federation, 
Ina recent issue of The Hook-Up, 
cautions millers regarding the use of 
the new conversion factor of 2.083 
bus per sack. “To use this yield 
factor in flour cost computations, 
however, is to disregard the fact that 
the wheat which the miller buys and 
the cost of which he must recover in 
his flour price is not clean wheat, 
but uncleaned or ‘dirty’ wheat,” the 
federation bulletin states. “Included 
in the dirty wheat are the screenings 
Which are, taken off in the cleaning 
house, and the weight of which is 
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consequently not included in the 
clean wheat weight.” - 

In order to arrive at a true yield 
factor for the 80% flour, the miller 
must add to the 125 lbs of clean 
wheat a proper number of pounds to 
compensate for the screenings re- 
moved, the bulletin points out. 


Wheat Flour Cut 


(Continued from page 9) 


industry. It has been suspected in 
some circles that the government 
was quietly planning a reduction in 
milling volume to approximately 65% 
of capacity. The Hoover proposal 
seems to follow closely to that sus- 
pected level and may be an index 
of exactly what is being planned. 

Government officials who have re- 
cently returned from the Far East 
say that conditions are actually as 
bad as they have been stated, but 
admit that the causes of these fam- 
ine conditions vary and that correc- 
tive measures in many cases are be- 
yond anything we can do. 

China, for example, has surplus 
food spots, but this surplus cannot 
be moved into the deficit areas. Only 
outside aid can check famine. 

In India, a country which never 
heretofore has been a claimant for 
world wheat stocks, relief can come 
only through outside aid now. 

These experts, who have made an 
on the ground study of conditions, 
say that even with maximum pro- 
duction of food crops in every area 
of the world during the present 
growing season the total 1946 world 
production will be inadequate to 
catch up with world food require- 
ments. These experts say that re- 
strictions on our food grain crops will 
have to be maintained into the 1946 
wheat crop if we are to meet our 
foreign commitments. 

The suggestions made March 11 
by the Famine Emergency Commit- 
tee were aimed at a 40% reduction 
in wheat consumption and one of 
20% in fats in the United States. 
The committee listed 39 ways in 
which the program could be carried 








out. These are listed elsewhere in 
this issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. 


The committee also asked the De- 
partment of Agriculture to take steps 
to curtail the feeding of grains to 
livestock,,in order to make more ce- 
reals available for human food both 
in this country and abroad. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


Engineers Report 
Good Results From 
Emergency Flour 


Chicago, Ill—Although commercial 
baking tests of the new 80% extrac- 
tion flour have been scanty, initial 
indications suggest the bakers will 
have no great difficulties in produc- 
ing a tasty, good looking loaf of 
bread from the “Trumanized’’ flour. 

Reports of early baking results, 
presented at the convention of the 
bakery engineers March 11, showed 
that bread of excellent quality could 
be made, with only slight differences 
in character from the normal prod- 
uct made with 72% extraction flour. 

What to expect in handling the new 
flour was outlined in a question and 
answer period at the convention with 
the answers being provided by a 
panel of experts including Richard 
Tannous, Ward Baking Co., New 
York; W. J. Britton, Jackson’s Bread, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont; Herman Han- 
schka, Quality Bakers of America, 
New York; Cecil Radford, Manbeck 
Baking Co., Harrisburg, Pa; James 
Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, 
Kansas City, and William Walmsley 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, who acted as chairman. 

The men indicated that the chief 
difference in handling the 80% flour 
would be in mixing time which would 
be shorter, perhaps by as much as 
25% in some instances. Correct mix- 
ing time is a critical factor in work- 
ing with the new flour, it was em- 
phasized. Mixing must be shorter, 
but thorough, and it may be neces- 
sary to revise customary ideas on 
the mixer clean-up. - Fermentation 
time was described as being about 
the same or a little longer in some in- 
stances. It was recommended that 
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proofing be slightly shorter to insure 
good oven spring. 

Absorption may be slightly lower, 
although this point could not be es- 
tablished definitely because all tests 
have been on newly milled flour 
which carried a higher moisture con- 
tent than the aged flour a baker 
would normally get. It was recom- 
mended that bakers start with 1 to 
2% less water. 

Doughs were said to be slightly 
stickier and probably requiring a lit- 
tle more dusting flour. 

A slightly higher use of yeast and 
dough improvers was recommended 
where large loaf volume is required. 
It was suggested that bakers start 
with %% yeast food and work up or 
down from that percentage, as experi- 
ence indicated. 

In general, these were the char- 
acteristics shown by early baking 
of the emergency grade flour: Slight- 
ly more open grain, good texture, 
crumb a little darker but dis¢ernible 
only by comparison with 72% extrac- 
tion bread, volume varying with the 
quality of the wheat from which the 
flour. was made. Some observers 
found the flavor a bit sharper which 
may or may not be desirable, de- 
pending on personal taste. 

Keeping quality of the bread was 
unknown because there has been no 
opportunity to observe it. In one 
case, however, keeping quality was 
described as “better” with the new 
bread. 

Considerable apprehension was ex- 
pressed that rope infection would be 
more prevalent, and all agreed that 
rope would develop more rapidly in 
the new bread. Care in keeping a 
sanitary bakery and keeping doughs 
on the acid side by one means or 
another was particularly emphasized. 
The higher ash will keep the dough 
more alkaline, and with more of the 
outer grain layers used, flour is sub- 
ject to greater rope contamination. 

Too little is known of the analyses 
of new flours to judge what enrich- 
ment changes might be necessary, 
but it is obvious that the better the 
milling job done, the greater the en- 
richment needed. Likewise, there 
was no one available with adequate 
information on the question of milk 
levels in bread formulas using the 
new flour. 





ICC Boxcar Priority Order May 
Work Hardship on Interior Mills 


The inclination of J. Monroe John- 
son, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, to hold strictly to the 
letter of Service Order 458 issued 
recently by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is causing considerable 
anxiety among operators of interior 
flour and feed mills. 

The service order, which became 
effective March 6, extended the terms 
of SO-454 by giving shippers of all 
grains priority on empty boxcars for 
movement of grain from country ele- 
vators to terminals. SO-454 applied 
to shipments of wheat only and will 
take precedence over SO-458. Only 
when the demand for cars for wheat 
movement has been satisfied will feed 
grain shippers’ orders for empty cars 
be filled 

As the order now stands—and as 
Mr. Johnson desires it enforced—in- 
terior mills are left high and dry 
in the matter of getting grain shipped 


into their stations. The service or- 
der was issued primarily to expedite 
the movement of grain from country 
elevators to terminal points for re- 
shipment to export position. Recon- 
signment generally is prohibited and 
the terminal points to which grain 
may be consigned are named in an 
appendix to the order. A few ex- 
ceptions have been made to include 
holding points along the railroads, 
but nothing has been done as yet 
about assuring interior feed and flour 
millers that their supplies of milling 
grains will not be interrupted. 

Fred S. Keiser, named as adminis- 
trator of the service order, has estab- 
lished his office in Minneapolis and 
his first move was to appoint an ad- 
visory committee consisting of E.:J. 
Grimes, Cargill, Inc; Walter Harvey, 
Minneapolis manager of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads; Ath- 
erton Bean, International Milling Co., 


and James Cole, district manager of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration office in Minneapolis. 

Mr. Grimes said March 8 that the 
order as it now stands does not per- 
mit shipments of grain within their 
area of production. “We hope to 
obtain an amendment to the order,” 
Mr. Grimes said, “that will allow 
shipments of grain to feed and flour 
mills not named as inspettion points 
in the text of the order.” 

The order does not make any pro- 
vision for outbound products of feed 
or flour mills, regardless of their lo- 
cation. The effect may be that many 
mills located in terminals may be 
able to get sufficient grain, but might 
be unable to get empty cars for 
shipping out their feed or flour. It 
is believed by many in the indus- 
tries affected that some provision 
will be made, since the government’s 
first interest is to ship as much flour 
and grain to Europe. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Steady demand for new 
80% extraction flour has developed but 
most mills are reluctant to do any booking 
beyond occasional small lots for near-by 
needs. Many millers still are uncertain 
of their wheat inventory position under 
WFO-144 and all are apprehensive about 
wheat supplies near the tag end of the 
crop year. In addition, there is the poten- 
tial hazard of a 10-day notice of subsidy 
cancellation. 

As against these uncertainties, most mill- 
ers have flour bookings that probably aver- 
age close to 60 days now, and in a ma- 
jority of instances these bookings are not 
covered by wheat holdings and cannot be 
covered under the terms of WFO-144. Hence 
the caution with which mills generally are 
making new sales. 

It would be easy to book additional 
flour, particularly to the baking trade now. 
There is a fairly good family flour in- 
terest, too, since distributors’ stocks were 
well cleaned out by the rush to hoard 
flour that preceded the ban on manufac- 
ture of short extraction products. Export 
interest likewise is potentially enormous, 
but new bookings: are held down by the 
export license muddle as well as the un- 
certainty of wheat supplies. 

Although the sales total of southwestern 
mills last week averaged between 30% and 
40% of capacity, a substantial gain over 
the 9% sold in the preceding week, the 
totals were not representative of the vol- 
ume of business done generally. A few 
large lot sales to some bigger buyers, in- 
cluding 100,000 sacks booked with a large 
baking chain, served to boost “the total. 
The bulk of the trade was done by a few 





mills, while the majority kept close to 
shore. A year ago sales averaged 35%. 
Substantial export interest still is evi- 


dent and buyers show no reluctance to 
take on the new type flour. But actual 
sales have come close to a halt because 
of inability of getting export licenses while 
shipments are in a mess for the same rea- 
son. The mix-up over quotas is seriously 
impairing the relations of millers with their 
foreign connections. At the week-end, the 
French missions were about the only export 


outlets that were still available, because 
of the license muddle. 
Prices were firm at ceilings, both for 


domestic bakery and export. In view of 
future uncertainties, some mills were put- 
ting some shipping directions on _ their 
books on the basis of pricing at time of 
shipment. The device was adopted to in- 
sure an orderly movement of flour to regu- 
lar customers during the coming months 
of supply tightness. Other mills were tak- 
ing on no new customers, believing that 
they will have their hands full in supply- 
ing regular accounts. 

Production of flour at Kansas City took 
a nose-dive this week, as mills shut down 
for a change-over to the higher extrac- 
tion basis. Some started up on Monday 
and all were running again by mid-week 
and reports of the baking quality of flour 
on the new basis were favorable. 

Quotations March 9, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4@4.40, bakery 
straight grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft 
winter standard grade $3.35. 

Ten mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 3 fair, 3 quiet, 2 slow and 7 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales ranged from 
20 to 93% and averaged, 53%, compared 
with 12% a week ago and 70% a year ago. 


Some small export sales were reported. 
Of the domestic bookings, bakers took 
80% and the family buyers 20%. Op- 


erations averaged 60%, compared with 90% 
a week ago and 62% a year ago. Prices 
were unchanged. Quotations, delivered 
Oklahoma rate points in trucks, 100-1b cot- 
tons, March 9: family, 80% extra emer- 
gency $4.10@4.46; bakery, carlots $3.32, un- 
enriched; in trucks $3.65. 


Omaha: Millers were unable to resume 
production of flour here until the middle 
of last week... They reported three full 
days of operation on the average, with 
production resumed 24 hours a day. The 
most surprising change in the flour busi- 
ness last week was the great number 
of boxcars which poured into Omaha, prob- 
ably due to Service Order 458, which as- 
signed priority ratings for shipments of 
wheat to export depots. Milling officials 
also believed the shut-down of flour pro- 
duction for several days gave the rail- 
roads a chance to get caught up on some 
boxcar deliveries. 

Sales were scarce. MHesitant millers had 
plenty of inquiry but booked little flour. 
They said they were waiting until they 
could be more sure of future wheat sup- 
plies. One large mill reported a 45-day 
supply on hand. Another mill only had a 
30-day supply. Government inventories were 
said to be working out smoothly with 
little interference on the other jobs to be 
done in the flour market. 

Export business was active. Several ship- 
ments were destined for Portugal and 
others for Europe. Shipping orders came 
through regularly. Mills were not worried 
about booking additional flour. Their or- 


ders on hand for shipment “as soon as 


. exceedingly light. 


possible” can keep them busy for weeks 
and months ahead. 

Wichita: Only one mill resumed full 
operation on March 4, after the shutdown 
for reconversion. Some mills are operat- 
ing in only one unit and one mill, by 
March 7, had not resumed production due 
to lack of bolting cloth. All mills report 
continued heavy shipping directions for 
new 80% extraction flour. Sales are very 
light, running from 10 to 20% of ca- 
pacity, for an over-all average of 15%. 

Hutchinson: Flour inquiry was active last 
week, but the trade found mills generally 
in no position to accept new business. With 
new federal regulations preventing accept- 
ance of wheat previously contracted and 
needed to meet existing contracts, pros- 
pects for new flour bookings appear slim 
indeed. Shipping directions piled up dur- 
ing the shutdown for the change-over to 
80% extraction. This idleness also pre- 
vented reduction of wheat inventories which 
would have permitted acceptance of deliv- 
ery on more wheat contracts. ‘ 

Salina: Inquiry for flour has been good 
but sales are not heavy. Shipping direc- 
tions continue to arrive in good volume. 

Texas: The task of reconversion to the 
manufacture of the 80% extraction flour 
is well under way but far from com- 
plete. Some larger units have gotten part 
of the mills running on the new flour, and 
some smaller mills are fully converted, but 
with all of them operations are still in 
the experimental stage and intermittent. 
Practically no flour is being sold or of- 
fered, however, there seems to be a good 
latent demand waiting for the new flour 
when available. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: New business is still very 
limited. Mills are making exceptions to‘old 
customers whose stocks are nearly ex- 
hausted, but they are holding them down 
to one or two carlots for March shipment. 

According to reports, mills could sell al- 
most unlimited quantities, were they in 
position to do so. There is a feeling on 
the part of some buyers that flour may be 
searce before the crop year ends, so they 
are more than willing to anticipate their 
needs. However, wheat inventory limita- 
tions prevent millers from accepting de- 
ferred shipment business, and freer book- 
ings will have td wait until unfilled busi- 
ness decreases to within wheat inventory 
requirements. 

Some buyers are placing standing orders 
for April, May, June shipment, with the re- 
quest that mills book what they can from 
time to time. These orders, from old cus- 
tomers only, are being placed on file, but 
millers are telling the buyers they have 
no assurance they can get wheat and ac- 
ceptances, therefore, must be held up for 
the time being. 

A little flour was sold to the army last 
week in 50-lb multiwall paper bags for ex- 
port. The Quartermaster Corps wanted con- 
siderably more than it got. 

Some shipments of the new flour have 
already been made against old contracts, 
but few units attained a full-time run last 
week. Early reports of the results ob- 
tained by bakers from the use’ of the new 
flour are generally satisfactory. 

The order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, giving top priority to empties 
for grain loading at country points, is 
a disturbing factor. Millers, of course, are 
glad that action is being taken to move 
grain from the interior to terminals, but 
there is doubt in the minds of some as 
to whether they can get empties for out- 
bound shipments of flour and feed, since 
the ICC order did not cover this point 
specifically. Country millers are wonder- 
ing how the order will affect their op- 
erations. 

Export inquiry is heavy. Millers say 
they are getting cablegrams and phone 
ealls from all parts of the globe, but they 
are not accepting any orders until export 
permits are obtainable. 

Sales by northwestern mills last week 
represented 39.3% of capacity, compared 
with 20% a week earlier, and 70% a year 
ago. 

Quotations March 11: spring 80% $3.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Chang- 
ing over to 80% extraction was completed 
forepart last week and a light flour grind 
was reported. A light business was booked 
in the+new type, mostly for 30-day ship- 
ment, but inquiry indicated no eagerness 
to enter into fresh commitments. It re- 
mains to be seen what demand develops 
after stocks in buyers’ hands run dow and 
need replenishing. Old contracts have vir- 
tually been cleaned up. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: It was another quiet week for 
flour distributors. Every one was wait- 
ing for mills to change over to the new 
flour, and consequently, new business was 
A few single cars of 
the 80% extraction flour were booked, but 
most buyers maintained a waiting policy, 
and many mills were reluctant to accept 
offers. Several mill representatives are 
receiving good reports from their mills 
on the new flour with ash running from 
52% to .57%, and there have been very 
favorable baking tests. Shipping directions 
were fair last week. New business in fam- 
ily flour was light, but deliveries were good 
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and jobbers were accepting the new flour 
on old contracts. Quotations March 9: 
spring 80% $3.47, family flour 80% $4.11, 
hard winter 80% $3.47, soft winter 80% 
$3.41@3.51. 


St. Louis: Local mills reported a con- 
tinued demand for the regular flour last 
week. They were more or less out of the 
market due to various factors such as 
the difficulty in getting wheat require- 
ments. The bag question was giving trou- 
ble. Purchases of the 80% flour extrac- 
tion were light. However, trade is pretty 
well stocked up on regular grades, conse- 
quently will not be interested in new pur- 
chases for a while, Jobbers. reported the 
trade as being anxious to get all old flour 
contracts delivered. They were doing their 
best to fill orders but were getting low on 
stocks to take care of them. There were 
some cases where the 80% flour extraction 
had been delivered. Prices were at the 
ceiling for 80% flour extraction. 

Central states mills reported a steady de- 
mand for delivery of old contracts which 
they were finding difficult to fill. Demand 
for the 80% flour extraction was light. 
Prices were at the ceiling for 80% flour 
extractions. 

Quotations March 9: 80% flour extraction 
at ceiling price. : 


Toledo: At the end of the first week of 
operation under the new flour edict, it ap- 
pears that millers are not ready to talk 
about their experience in making 80% 
flour. They have not exactly found them- 
selves as yet and have not determined all 
the factors involved. Probably larger mills 
have been more successful than smaller 
ones in making the necessary changes. 
There has been an advance of 3c bu in the 
ceiling on wheat but none on flour, and 
the cost of making the flour has not been 
determined, or any selling price mentioned. 
The mills may not be able to produce as 
much flour, and there is a notable cut 
in the amount of feed by-product. The 
opinion has been expressed that production 
of the “emergency” flour will be at least 
10% less than heretofore from the same 
capacity. So everything is too much up in 
the air to make any positive statement at 
this time at the end of the first week of 
operation under the new order, 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales are practically nil as mill- 
ers generally are holding the trade to re- 
placement orders for nearby shipments as 
contracts for flour are completed. First 
clear now is off the market. New flour 
still occupies a prominent place in public 
interest as the mills completed their first 
week of such grinding after a shutdown 
of a few days for the necessary readjust- 
ment, which is refiected in the production 
figures. Mills now are again in high 
gear and turning out the new flour at a 
near-capacity rate. Dropping of first clear, 
made necessary under the executive order, 
took an important item out of the trade 
as it formed about 15% of the total. Bak- 
ers have produced a number of trial runs 
and, generally speaking, the public recep- 
tion has been better than expected as the 
Shade so far between the old and new 
loaf- is not too pronounced and as a rule 
would be detected only by comparison of 
the two loaves side by side. 

Quotations March 9, cottons: northwest- 
ern 80% extraction $3.70, southwestern 80% 
extraction $3.70, soft wheat 80% extraction 
$3.80. 

New York: The flour business marked 
time last week. With a continued urgent 
demand and terrific volume of shipping 
directions, mills doled out new flour con- 
tracts only where regular buyers showed 
dangerous depletion of stocks, and as they 
reconverted to the new grind they went 
to work on back orders. It was very evi- 
dent from the samples shown by various 
brokers that there will be great variance 
in the new flours and differences in bak- 
ing results were also considerable. There 
was also no uniformity in the date on which 
milling was resumed with the result that 
many brokers had no flour at all. Others 
had small amounts and a few were able 
to sell the large chain bakers, who were 
interested in all offers. It was universal- 
ly reported, however, that in this tre- 
mendous reconversion from regular flour 
to the new, there have been practically 
no cancellations. Greatest difference has 
been in clears bought below the $3.50 fig- 
ure on which the new prices sound high. 
Little information has been available on 
cake flours as none have yet been seen in 
the trade. 

Ceiling quotations March 9: high gluten 
80% $3.95, standard 80% $3.75, soft win- 
ter 80% $3.77. 

Boston: Mills are reluctant to accept new 
flour business in view of the shortage in 
wheat supplies and the reduced output re- 
sulting from the new flour order. Orders 
from customers in urgent need of flour 
and jobbers whose supplies have been ex- 
hausted are being taken. Aside from that, 
mill output is being applied to shipping 
directions on hand. Bakers are encouraged 
by reports of tests made with new flour 
and are confident they can adjust formulas 
to give the consumer satisfactory baked 
products. Mill agents do not expect any 
particular activity from buyers until such 
time as their flour supplies approach in- 
ventory limitations. New flour sales the 
past week were only a fraction of normal 
business and commitments were limited to 
minimum carlots in virtually all cases. 

Quotations March 9: spring type 80% 
$3.75@3.77, spring high gluten, nominal 
$3.95@3.97, southwestern type 80% $3.75@ 
3.77, soft winter 80% $3.75 @3.77. 


Philadelphia: There was continued 
strength in the flour market last week. 
Mills are selling very sparingly, and no 
doubt this situation will continue until 
their commitments have dropped to their 
inventory limitations under the recently 
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announced conservation order. Forward 
bookings are being steadily reduced, rang. 
ing mostly 30 to 60 days. Local de. 
mand is not very fast, confined largely to 
users in short supply and jobbers whose 
stocks were practically exhausted by the 
rush to atcumulate 72% extraction flour 
before the mills switched to the higher 
extraction. Major problem confronting the 
mills is the over-all short wheat situation, 
The visible supply is decreasing rapidly, ang 
it is feared that mills will find it in. 
creasingly difficult to obtain permitted sup. 
plies as» the season progresses. AS a re. 
sult, a very cautious selling policy is in 
evidence. Occasional sales are being made, 
especially where actual need exists, but 
the industry, as a whole, is endeavoring 
to reduce backlogs. 

Quotations March 9: spring patent s0% 
$3.73, hard winter 80% $3.73; soft win. 
ter straight, nearby, 80% $3.75. 

Pittsburgh: New flour business is prac. 
tically nonexistent for the present. Mill 
representatives are recovering their sta. 
bility after the trying days of the past 
several weeks when pressure was brought 
from bakers and jobbers to get as much 
flour as possible shipped to them. Mills 
did a good job, it is stated. Some of the 
new flour has arrived here and tests in 
bread and cake baking are proving that it 
is satisfactory. In Tri-State territory the 
past week several bakers reported to mil] 
representatives they had blended their old 
flour with the new flour and customers de- 
tected no difference in the baked products, 
Now that the first flurry of excitement 
over the 80% directive has passed, bakers 
and jobbers seem to be well stocked and 
not interested in placing new flour com- 
mitments until later. Mills are still re- 
luctant to take orders for flour in many 
instances. It is also stated by flour sales- 
men that bakers throughout the Tri-State 
district seem well supplied. In retail food 
stores in this district, it is said, the urge 
to buy large orders of flour has subsided 


‘and housewives show no interest in lay- 


ing in flour stocks even if the old flour 
is on the shelf in plentiful supply. 
Quotations March 9: 80% hard winter 
flour’ $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring 
wheat. standard flour $3.70, high gluten 
$3.90, soft wheat bakery flour $3.68@3.70; 
Pacific coast $3.72, family flour $4.25@ 4.71, 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Even the mild expectation 
of relief felt by’ brokers here last week 
has proved to have been too optimistic. 


Hopes have now been put off until next 
month, when new subsidies will be an- 
nounced. In the meantime, prices re- 
main at ceiling and the subsidy remains 


unchanged in March. . Thus the “ides of 
March” are here and what was foretold 
has not come to pass. Mills and bakers 
still are short of flour of any color. 

Quotations (ceiling prices): spring wheat 
$3.58, f.0.b. New Orleans; hard winter stand- 
ard patent $3.48, hard winter short $3.60, 
soft winter straight $3.60, soft winter short 
$3.75. All latter prices are f.o.b. mill. 

Atlanta: Flour business is taking a holi- 
day with hardly any sign of an early re- 
turn in this territory. Both buyers and 
Sellers seem confused by changed condi- 
tions and trading is about at a stand- 
still. Only occasional orders for a car 
of the new emergency flour come in from 
here and there. Few mill representatives 
or branch houses, however, are making 
any effort to promote new business. Prices 
are nominal, but estimated about the same 
as the old southeastern ceiling price of 
the old standard or 95% grades of white 
flour. 

Many jobbers are taking advantage of 
the complete lack of flour to give their 
warehouses a real spring cleaning in view 
of the coming hot weather. Majority do 
not expect to be in need of replenishing 
supplies for six to eight weeks. 

Reports say that some bakery stocks 
are running low but no new shipments 
are expected into this territory for at least 
a week. General opinion of bakers is that 
they do not anticipate much, if any, trou- 
ble with production of the new loaf. 

Quotations March 9: None available. 

Nashville: After the big rush in flour 
buying, business has faflen off considerably. 
Mills, more or less, have completed their 
change-over and have shipped some of the 
new extraction flour, however, thus far none 
of the local blenders have receive: any 
of this flour. Samples have been received 
and tested and results showed a nice creamy 
white biscuit which pleased some of the 
people who had been pessimistic about the 
change-over. Local blenders have been be- 
hind on shipments due to the hoarding 
spree of housewives which made grocers 
order and reorder and while there was 4 
let-up in consumer purchases this week, 
most grocers’ shelves were only partially 
filled with flour. It is generally believed 
that since most housewives have from one 
to three barrels of flour on hand that sales 
of the dark flour will be slow for some 


time. A few occasional lots of the new 
extraction flour were reported sold or} 
agains 


most blenders ordered out this flour 
their older contracts. Bakery business con- 
tinues exceptionally good with all prod- 
ucts, including bread and rolls, cakes, 
cookies and pies, finding a ready sale. 

Quotations this week continue unclanged 
around the ceilings on the white ‘our. 

Quotations March 9: soft wheat, 80% 
flour $4.80@5.05. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattle: The flour trade is groggy from 
the succession of orders and restrictions 
and changes which have emanated from 
Washington during the past two 0: bao 

nec 


weeks. Current interest centers arou 
45-day inventory limitation on wheat, 4? 
the method of handling and policing St 
The trade is resigned to accept it, but 1s 
up in the air about the mechanics of its 
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application. Meetings are being held in 
poth Seattle and Portland between mill- 
ing interests and the regional director of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. with the idea 
of working out the details. Millfeed, of 
course, is unobtainable except from flour 
millers who do not have feed operations. 
Family flour lists have been published on 
the new 80% flour, and they average for 
the coast about 20c sack less than the 
pranded products which they replace. Bak- 
ery types are not being sold ahead, due, of 
course, to the inventory restrictions, and 
thus there are no price. lists on bakery 
types. Each deal for bakery flour depends 
on the type involved, quantity and historical 
relationship between buyer and seller, with 
the proviso that any change in the sub- 
sidy shall be for the buyer’s account. 
Bakery quotation: ceiling prices. 

Portland: Mills were switching over to 
the new flour extraction rate last week, 
with sales a small factor. Buyers have 
peen well loaded up on white flour and 
are taking hold of new ,offerings slowly. 
Considerable confusion exists in the trade, 
with more concern expressed by mills on 
their wheat supplies. Price lists are be- 
ing overhauled and temporary lists put 
out. Mills are waiting for numerous clari- 
fications to come through, and in the mean- 
time are marking time. 

Quotations March 9: high gluten $3.67, 
bluestem bakers $3.47, pastry $3.08, pie 
$3.08, whole wheat $3.50, graham $3.37, 
eracked wheat $3.37. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 
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in their own processed feeds, while others 
dispose of the bulk of their output in 
mixed cars with flour, or to mill-door buy- 
ers. Carlot track offerings are apparent- 
ly a thing of the past. Mills have noth- 
ing to offer for future shipment, and are 
forced to cancel or rewrite pending con- 
tracts on the basis of their reduced pro- 
duction. 


Kansas City: Practically no free mill- 
feed is coming on the market now, and 
shipments on contracts have been inter- 
rupted by the shutdown last week for con- 
verting mills to the 80% extraction basis. 
With millfeed trading now under WFO 9 
regulation, it is difficult to forecast the 
future, but it is obvious that there will 
be plenty of demand to take care of all 
that millers can make. Carlot ceiling: 
$36.50. 


Oklahoma City: Supplies are inadequate 
for the heavy demand. There is no change 
in prices. Quotations, burlaps, carloads for 
southern deliveries $1.95; for northern de- 
liveries $1.90. 


Omaha: Scarcities of grains and feeds 
did not let up one iota last week. Every- 
body wants them, as one grain man said, 
and nobody gets them. Little hope is prev- 
alent in grain circles here that the situ- 
ation may become brighter even with the 
new millfeed limitation order which is to 
become effective April 1. Ceilings are the 
same: $36.50@37.50, l.c.l. 


Wichita: Reduction in output of at least 
35% makes a tight market tighter. Lim- 
ited offerings are restricted to mixed car 
trade. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
straight cars $36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 


Hutchi : Millfeed demand was keen 





Toronto-Montreal: Demand for Canadian 
four from importing markets continues 
unabated but as the export wheat price 
is not established for later than April no 
business for subsequent months can be 
booked. South American markets have 
been particularly active but not much flour 
is available to supply. that demand after 
United Kingdom needs have been filled. 
All Canadian flour mills are running to 
capacity and business is expected to con- 
tinue brisk for a long period. Domestic 
trade goes along steadily with nothing of 
special interest to report. In home mar- 
kets, prices are at ceiling levels and the 
export price of government regulation flour 
is established periodically based on addi- 
tional storage charges as the season ad- 
vances. Quotations March 9: for export 
government regulation flour $11.54 per 280 
lbs, f.a.s. Atlantic winter ports, February 
seaboard $11.63 for March, $11.73 for April; 
top patents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl; 
seconds, $4.40, bakers $4.50, in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars, track, Toronto - Montreal 
freights, 10c extra where cartage is per- 
formed. 

Winter wheat. flour business is quiet. 
Grindings are curtailed by scarcity of wheat. 
Enough flour is offering to cover domestic 
requirements. No export sales are being 
made. Quotations March 9: standard 
grades of soft winters (ceiling) $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

Delivery of winter wheat is almost neg- 
ligible. Farmers are holding any grain re- 
maining on farms. Acreage for:1946 is 
31% less than in the previous year due to 
wet weather during seeding in the fall. 
Consequently, the crop will be a small 
one. Quotations March 9: best grades $1.26 
bu, Montreal freights, which is equivalent 
to $1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in 
Ontario. 


Winnipeg: There was a definite lull in 
export business in Canadian flour last week 


and it was difficult to confirm any sales 
to overseas desinations. However, mills 
are booked up until the end of April. 


Domestic trade continues excellent and sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations March 
§: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $5.40, cottons; second patents 
$4.80; second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: The flour picture in this ter- 
ritery continues extremely unsettled. Ex- 
porters are finding extreme difficulty in 
getting any commitments from western 
mills to satisfy the mounting inquiries 
from many parts of the Pacific while do- 
mestic sales are hard hit by the short- 
age of both shortening and sugar. More 
steamship space to the Orient and also 
to Central and South America. is becom- 
ing available for flour shipments but so 
far very little business has been done. 

In the domestic trade, while sales of 
hard wheat flour to’ the large bread manu- 
facturers hold fairly steady, buying by 
the smaller shops engaged in the cake and 
pie trade continues to slow up and there 
is little prospect of any immediate change 
m the situation. Likewise over-the-coun- 
ter sales to housewives are at a low level. 

Prices as of March 9 are unchanged. 
Hard wheat grinds in cotton 98’s on a cash 
car basis: top patents $5.40, bakers patents 
$, vitamin B $4.90. Ontario cake and 
Pastry flour is offered to the trade at $7.50. 


a 


MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: The pattern of the millfeed 
Market, as it promises to be during the 
aoe emergency, is becoming more dis- 
inet, and it certainly is not very encour- 
wns for jobbers and brokers. It looks 
the slim picking. For several months 
pe have been able to get just about 
toa to cover their operating expenses, 
- With production cut 30% or more, the 
aero does not look very bright. Many 
bit 8, from whom they formerly got sup- 
®S regularly, now use all they make 














but ran against the stone wall of sus- 
pended operations and lesser extraction. 
Old contracts are being adjusted and there 
appears little chance for anyone other than 
mixed car buyers to get feed. Quotations: 
$36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is exceptionally good 
with prices steady and supplies considerably 
below trade requirements. Ceiling prices 
prevail. 

Fort Worth: With production at the pres- 
ent almost at complete standstill, pending 
the adjustment of mills to the making 
of the new flour, there is practically noth- 
ing obtainable, even on old contracts. Quo- 
tations March 9, ceiling: wheat bran and 
gray shorts $42.20, burlaps, per ton, de- 
livered TCP. 

Toledo: Ceilings on millfeed remain un- 
changed, $43.75 bulk, f.o.b. Toledo, and, 
of .course, production is cut at least one 
third under the compulsory 80% extraction 
flour order, so there is less chance than 
ever to meet the demand. 

Buffalo: The situation in millfeeds is 
very critical because of the restricted out- 
put under War Food Order No. 144 and 
the great demand. It is understood that 
an amended order will prohibit the use of 
millfeed to not more than 66% of the 
amount used during the same period last 
year in the manufacture of prepared feeds. 
In millfeeds, the grades also have sim- 
mered down to only bran and standard 
middlings being offered, when at all. 

Quotations: all varieties $41.55 straight 
carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Supply situation grows more 
critical and is further affected by reduc- 
tion in extraction of millfeed created by 
new flour order. Improvement in dis- 
tribution is anticipated as a result of the 
Department of Agriculture restrictions on 
use and inventory holdings of millfeeds. 
Mill run $45.67@46.17. 

Philadelphia: Demand active and sup- 
plies small; market firm; mill run $44.84@ 
45.34 ton. j 
Pittsburgh: The only change in the mill- 
feed situation is that it is a worse pic- 
ture this week than last. Demand for 
cattle and poultry feed continues at record 
high. With the new order paring the sup- 
plies down to a further record low point, 
jobbers state a black market in millfeeds 
is bound to develop. Wheat feed, carlots, 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $43.61, nominally, none 
offered. 
Atlanta: Demand heavy; trend un- 


changed; none available; bran and shorts 
$46.20 @47.20. 

Nashville: Demand continues strong but 
offerings are very limited. Quotations con- 
tinue at the ceilings. Bran and_ shorts 
were priced from $43.30@44.30 per ton, f.o.b. 
Nashville. 

Seattle: Millfeed market tighter than at 
any time during the last 20 years. No 
flour millers who have feed operations 
are offering on the open market, and cus- 
tomers of 20-years’ standing have within 
the last two weeks been cut off. The 
new mill run is much finer than the old, 
and it is expected that granulation of 
feeds will be from 20 to 30% finer as a 
result of incorporation of the new mill by- 
product. Nominal quotation: mill run 
$36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, midds, shorts 
$36.50 ton, 

Ogden: Millfeed conditions exceedingly 
tight with 80% extraction order cutting 
production 30% and démand as ‘heavy as 
before. Supplies being allocated on basis 
of past years, with local consumption us- 
ing up supplies. Mills awaiting new mill- 
feed orders of April 1. Prices unchanged 
with bookings into May. Quotations (un- 
changed): mill run $36.30, carlot lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $37, ceiling; Cali- 
fornia prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices $1 above 
San Francisco. ‘ 

Toronto-Montreal: Entire production of 
Canadian millfeed is now made available 
to domestic buyers as exports are prohibit- 
ed until June 15. Even so, supplies are 
short of requirements. Sales are at ceiling 
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LL of these flours, charted above from our laboratory 
mixer curves, have the same ash and protein. But 
they won’t act the same in your bakery. Your shop con- 
ditions determine which of these flours will give you proper, 
well-timed dough development needed for the efficient pro- 
duction of good bread. 


Knowing these facts when buying flour is part of the 
Kelly-Erickson Service that can prevent plenty of trouble 
for you. With a picture of your shop conditions in mind, 
we can select the flour that will do the best job in your plant. 


Next time you buy flour, try Kelly-Erickson Service. 
We can help you do that job better. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


OMAHA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade y 

































Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 






















Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 





THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR co. | | SAXONY MILLS 
BUHLER, KANSAS ST. LOUIS, MO. 






Southern Sales Office 
983-35 Exchange Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Our 97th Year 
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levels. Quotations March 9: domestic ceil- 
ing, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed far exceeds supplies and stocks from 
mills in western Canada moving chiefly 
to eastern Canada. Sales in the three 
prairie provirices have been very small. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50. Small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Situation is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult. Dealers are unable to 
get anything like requirements from west- 
ern mills while domestic demand holds very 
strong. Result is strict rationing of all 
sales. Shortages of grain are expected to 
make conditions even worse in next few 
weeks, Prices are unchanged at ceiling 
levels. Cash car quotations: bran $29.80, 
shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Buffalo: Rye flours are following about 
the same course as white 80% flour with 
demand exceedingly heavy and _ supplies 
very light. Quotations, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: white $6.25, medium $6.15, dark $5.75. 

New York: Rye sales are light; pure 
white patents $5.90@6.20. 

Chicago: Prices were higher again last 
week, and this restricted business. Sales 
continued light and chiefly in single car- 


lots. Directions were good. White patent 
rye $5.55@5.90, medium $5.45@5.80, dark 
$4.60@4.80. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.15, medium 
dark $5.30, Wisconsin pure straight $6.40, 
Wisconsin white patent $6.80. 

Pittsburgh: Rye fiour prices soared to 
new highs the past week. Demand is light, 
with small sales still limited to urgent 
needs and in- widely scattered territory. Rye 
flour, fancy white $6.10@6.20, medium $6@ 
6.10. 

Philadelphia: Market for rye flour, while 
highly irregular last week, showed sharp 
net advances. Trend continues very un- 
certain, with ups and downs frequently 
noted in sympathy with the action of fu- 
tures. Offerings are light, but buyers lack 
confidence, and operations are at a mini- 
mum; confined to small lots for immedi- 
ate needs; white patent $6@6.15. 


St. Louis: Prices were unchanged last 


week. Sales-and shipping instructions were 
slow. Pure white flour $5.71, medium $5.56, 
dark $5.11, rye meal $5.62. 


Minneapolis: Rye fiour prices have 
reached a point where contracting is con- 
fined to actual requirements. Even the 
very largest traders are taking only a car 
or two at a time. There is an actual 
scarcity of the grain, with choice milling 
rye commanding a premium of 23@24e bu 
over the option, but, even so, millers do 
not want to be caught with a surplus on 
hand nor bakers with more flour than they 
can consume before the new crop is avail- 
able, because ceilings, well below present 
market, become effective June 1. Current 
grain prices are the highest in over 30 
years. Pure white rye flour $5.50@5.60 
ewt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $5.30@5.40, pure dark $4.90@5.05. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Winnipeg: With milder weather demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, has eased 
slightly. No export business has been. re- 
ported recently. Quotations - March 9: 
rolled oats in 80-Ib sacks $3.25, in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. " 

Toronto-Montreal: Mills are fully, booked 
up until end of June with export orders. 
Domestic trade has passed its mid-winter 
peak. Ceilings prevail. Quotations March 
9: rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, 
in mixed cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes 
$3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 11 at $5.60 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-oz 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 








United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 2, 1946, and March 3, 1945, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 


omitted): 
Canadian 
--American— -—in bond—, 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
2 3 2 3 
1946 , 1945 1946 1945 
WHORE | sche 50,162 117,440 8,120 21,985 
0 =>) See Pa 26,885 22,487 wes “ais 5 
A ere 28,920 12,837 1,247 1,625 
CN a lag: ie 836% oe 3,338 10,951 105 46 
Barley ...... 14,623 26,070 650 682 
Flaxseed 4,838 1,874 owe ide 


Soybeans - 16,430 19,399 Agty “ae 

Stock of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 2 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 101,000 (121,- 
000); soybeans, none (33,000). 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 
2, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 3,147 457 55 ne 
Buslala.. so sa.ys es 589 675 50 120 
IS 5s eens 720 e's oa a 
pe eee eaeee it * 340 
Milwaukee ..... ae oe 190 
New York ...... 1,715 70 ) 
pS ee 3 28 
Philadelphia ... 822 
oe ee eas 7,029 1,230 105 650 
Feb. 23, 1946.... 7,940 1,449 105 650 
March 3, 1945.. 15,266 1,603 46 682 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 9, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 


r-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis , ‘ee ay 17,610 16,500 
Kansas City .. 200 375 2,975 4,750 
Philadelphia .. 140 200 ey wah 
Milwaukee .... 150 90 5,340 4,770 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations 








per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. (Quotations 
are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina.) 
= Chicago Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
| RE: SPP eae $...@3.47 $...@3.34 $... «++ $...-@3.50 $...@3.70 
Hard winter 80% .............. «++ @3.47 Pay ey -@3.31 3.50@3.55 «+-@3.70 
Bast winter G06. ee TOS 3.41@3.51 *.3,2 cee ~- - @3.35 .- @3.80 @3.80 
a Ee aR SS err ee 5.55@5.90 5.50@5.60 Perl ee -»-@5.71 ~ +» @6.25 
ee GL, MEL, gs o's v'5-0's so. Pw ay 4.60@4.80 4.90@5.05 b6% WP ic ---@6.11 - +. @5.75 
SUGEIG OGD | oie vias vesting s 0ibe's bs --@3.66 «+. @3.62 Ts -+-@3.99 ---@3.73 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville 
Seti (CON in. So se ee oh $...@3.75 $...@3.73 $3.75@3.77 $...@... $...@... 
te. By ee es ae tt... @3.95 S Reo. HOR See Seo sh 
Hard winter 80% .............. -«+@ » -@3.73 3.75@3.77 eo ok Ps oh 
Gere witkter SOD 2... wee cece -«-@3.77 ---@3.75 3.75@3.77 «+-@... 4,.80@5.06 
BVO MOU, WHILC. . occ. ccciccsces 5.90@6.20 6.00@6.15 eaceMce i Spore Sas ---@ 
EEE LP EER. Vic eves ce saveveus ove bee vat oa eee Poo a ooo bee 
eee pte, ee HERE TORE eee --@3.78 --@3.76 pia see 2.06 Mee 6 oO eee 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ...... bee, Pics acs Spring top patent{.. $...@5.05 $...@5.40 
Soft winter straight.. @ eo Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 «-@4.380 
EE NAb o'tradas Sui 6 «6 @ --@. Spring first clear{ --@3.30 ae 
Dakota std. patent .. @ 7 Spring exports§ @11.54 7) ae 
Montana std. patent.. @ ee Ontario soft winterst @5.50 ee 
Ontario exports§ .... @6.25 i <M ss 
tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cot- 
tons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. ttHigh 
glutens, 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
May July, May July May July May July May July 
March 5 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 168% bipe-s «645 eens 
March 6 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 168% 
March 7 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 168% 
March. 8 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 168% 
March 9 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 168% 
March 11 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 8 Vere 
-—CORN— > r ons RYE + OATS. 
cago cago Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July 
March 5. 121% 121% 221% 148% 211% hs 83 83 7 
March 6 . 121% 121% 216% 148% 206% pase 83 82% 79 78% 
‘March 7 . 121% 121% 215% 148% 206% oles 83 81 79 17 
March 8 . 121% 121% 212 148% 202% ery 83 79% 78% 75% 
March 9. 121% 121% 212% 148% 201% coun 82% 79% 717% 75 
March 11 121% 121% 214 148% 204% 82% 19% 78 75% 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection divisidn March 8, 1946, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 
minals 
Private terminals 
Winter storage . 
SHORE. 5 oo 0: 60:8 xe od os 206 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


21,590 1,132 17,555 11,116 
7 se 32 5 


March 12, 1946 























GR 0s Sig ivic'y: 21,590 1,132 17,587 11,327 
Vancouver-New 
Westminster 6,617 és 299 218 


Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 





v Lg v 


Advertisements in this department ar« 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 

pted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 





VRIES 7° 35538..5 2,877 1,215 1,735 
Churchill ....... 1,878 oe es oe 
Prince Rupert .. 1 ee “eo ee 

Totals ........ 32,863 1,132 19,101 13,280 

Year ago ..... 85,233 1,974 17,889 18,452 


Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 1,402 36 802 56 





Pacific seaboard. 1,784 46 83 3 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Otn . GIvs ov. ts 5 os 88 8 
i eee” ee 3,191 36 973 68 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





pS ee eee eee 487 3 157 42 
Pacific seaboard. 1,711 jie 28 9 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Cy en Se 356 o- 65 2 

TORI ie dis-aucee 2,555 3 250 53 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to March 8, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 157,964 3,037 44,501 36,398 
Pacific seaboard. 34,688 -. 1,474 503 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
OTM BIW. oacic's 582 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to March 8, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 186,898 3,229 40,131 28,030 


1,998 1,948 


Pacific seaboard. 47,731 1,577 277 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. ...... 8,151 818 223 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Feb. Feb. Mar. Mar. 
6 23 2 9 
Five mills 41,453 35,880 36,567 *28,174 


*Four mills. 





MORE PROFITS 


FOR YOUR COMPANY 
LESS WORRY and EXPENSE 


FOR YOU 


TO sell your business for cash 

to a reputable and experis, 
enced operating concern with 
substantial capital may be the 
best thing for both the company 
and you. 


w are principals’ (not bro- 

kers) with a record of 
successful operating experience. 
Present company personnel re- 
tained wherever possible. 


ALL discussions and negotiations 
strictly confidential 


Box 1203, 1474 B’way, New York 








SERVICE TO VETERANS 

Want advertising will be inserted 
without cost to veterans seeking em- 
ployment, if used within ninety days 
of discharge... Maximum two insertions, 
40 words per insertion. Right is re- 
served to revise or reject copy sub- 
mitted. 








mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 
Vv Sostiteeeeteeienndee aan, 


WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST TO TAKE 
charge of laboratory in 2,000-cwt mill, 
preferably experienced in hard and soft 
wheat. Buffalo area. Address 7826, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv SNORT tak 


WANTED POSITION AS MILLER, EX- 
perience with hard and soft wheat. Will 
give reference and why desiring a change, 
Address 7840, Milling Production, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Vv SINR RE 











ONE MIDGET MARVEL MILL; 10x30 
ehills, reels, fans, bucket elevators, per- 
centage feeders. Schuchard Bros., 1901 
2nd Street N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


READCO TRAVELING TRAY OVEN, 22 
trays measuring 27x112”. Variable speed 
drive. Vitreous enamel front and two 
sides, Fired by Vapofier with automatic 
controls. Available immediately. Address 
7843, The Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
. Vv iron 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 




















MILLS FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE—50-BBL WATER POWER 
flour, feed and corn mill, 13 acres land, 
9-room dwelling, storage for 14,000 bus 
grain, in one of the best grain sections 
of Virginia, 3 miles from railroad. Do- 
ing $75,000. business yearly, and 20,000 
bus custom grinding. Price $17,500. If 
interested write A. F. Thomas, Route 
No. 3, Bedford, Va. 

















WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—ALL MACHINERY, ETC., FOR 
a 300- to 600-bbl flour mill, used or new. 











Also wanted —complete flow-sheet and 
blueprints for a mill. Designers, bi 
7856, 


and machinery-suppliers please rep!) 7856 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 4, 
Minn. 





YES!... 


We Design and Plan New 
Feed Mills 
We Redesign Old Mills 
We Streamline Plant and 
Office Routines 
If You Want to Reduce Your 
Costs, Call Us 


ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & CO. 














Manhole in top, 4%” plate. 





NEW ALUMINUM TANKS (Unused) 


$00 250-gal closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, 
oval-shaped, approx. 46” and 28” by 61” long, 18” dia. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. * 


14-16 Park Row _ 
NEW YORK 7, N. ¥- _| 
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BAKER FLOURS 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO; 


SALINA, KANSAS 





























PAUL UHLMANN, President RICHARD UHLMANN, Vice President JACK A. BENJAMIN, Secretary-Treasurer 


=| UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


2 CHICAGO, ILL. © KANSAS CITY,-MO. 


2utomatic 
Address 
‘3 Beaver 





OPERATING 


= KATY ana WABASH 


), Milling 





Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade 

Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ill. 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
Duluth Board of Trade Kansas City, Mo, 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange Enid, Okla, 


New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels Fort Worth, Texas 





New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange 














FLOUR “ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCK WHEAT 


> WS 15 WEST 101 STREET SS FOR “BLODGETT’S” 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI EVERY RYE 


PURPOSE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 





























CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO, MILLING, WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- Specialty Milled by the Bledgett Familg—Since 1860 
Penatvad ELEVATORS NS Symes EP SEES | | FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
oe eer Chishye ” Enid if Gaivestin ; 
meee City a St. Louis we! Duesepees San’ ranties 
maha d janc ° 
a >: om 5 ER ass winnie? J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8° tous, 
—— Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 
T 9 eyne 
Cremo”’ i2ecus Crookston Milling Company DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 














Minnesota Girt Frour..... . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


° with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched} and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Cable Address CORD ALL 


“HASTINGS” wing Aye conan CABLE CODES 
Montreal eX, USED _ 
Sse 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


2. 
s 





























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 











BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


“: Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” ; MONTREAL, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





oon = 
d CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C. P. R. 


PURITY + THREE STARS moneTmEAL 


Montreal, the metropolis of Canada 


} @ y with a population of more than 1,000,000, 
t three quarters of which speaks French, 
is Canada’s cosmopolitan centre. Rail- 


head of transcontinental railway systems, 
link between the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes waterway and the sea, and focal 
G R E AT W e 5 T int for Canadian and American air- 
ines, Montreal is a keystone of trade, 


commerce and industry. 


3 AT 7 L & More than 3,000 factories pour forth 


a vast variety of products. As one of the 
financial centres of Canada, Montreal 


MAITLAND TE Re or hahaa 


i U R '@) N Gateway to the Laurentians, Montreal 
with its beautiful buildings, quaint 

French-Canadian sections, historical 

background and varied scenery is one of 


the tourist centres of the continent. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY * ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


JUTE | JUTE 
wt BAGS coon | 
BAGS A BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 


Factories-montreat - toronto - Lhe CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
pa’ | 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 















ANCOUVER 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


& & 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








Since pe 3 


James ‘Richardson & Suns 


Z 4 M / Tv & a 


Benin rch Shippers and Exporters 









WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 
— 


S 


oy Sa ——— 
=e SaicS 





— 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg. Manitoba 


CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp - Kelly rect re amg ors 
Standard the world o Be 
small grains, wheat, He ‘lle sl ae 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada a 




















LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Lid. | 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


TORONTO, CANADA 


—_— 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company - 
TORONTO, CANADA 
¥.C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. | 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








Leen 





— 





Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 








CoPRAT T 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 


| TORONTO, CANADA 
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Commodity Markets 





(Continued from page 31.) 


ernment administrators, farmers, in- 
dustry and the public on the value 
of commodity exchanges. 

To bring about public and govern- 
mental understanding of the ex- 
changes and the appreciation of their 
useful role in our national economy 
the testimony of unbiased authori- 
ties, backed up by reasearch work, 
would be more convincing than any 
statements from the exchanges them- 
selves. This testimony is invited. 

Suffice it to say then, even at the 
cost of repetition, that we are pio- 
neering a way. Our ultimate objec- 
tive is to justify and vindicate the 
validity of the commodity exchanges 
and their essentiality in the over-all 
economy of the nation. We need your 
friendship, your co-operation, your 
help. If we can work together on 
economic policies we shall be happy 
to do our best. If. you know a way 
or manner in which the exchanges 
can be improved, tell us. _We are 
determined these exchanges shall be 
and remain as invulnerable as a re- 
alistic program can make and keep 
them. We are determined that the 
commodity exchanges will be ready 
to assume their full role in the post- 
war American economy. 

I shall welcome the counsel, advice 
and friendly co-operation of all peo- 
ple—both within and without the 
commodity phase of our busy post- 
war planning American life. And in 
this spirit I shall strive to bring in- 
to reality the high aspirations of this 
present endeavor, a greater freedom 
for these markets. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BISCUIT COMPANY FINED 


The National Biscuit Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has been fined $1,000 in fed- 
eral court on charges that the firm 
made four out-of-state shipments of 
contaminated cookies and cakes in 
1944. The firm neither admitted nor 
denied the charges. ° 











SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 








TORONTO 1, CANADA 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


CABLE ADDRESS 


OGILVIE MONTREAL ALL CODES USED 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














“ 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Haple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


TORONTO 


NEW YORK 


MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


VANCOUVER 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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“THERE IS NO 
oa SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 
RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread. Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Miller of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 
This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
\ ful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS hiwasor, 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Weare swage ready to an your PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 


MILLING WHEAT FLOUR BROKER 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 




















‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ —F LO U R 


“AMERICAN SPECIAL” : 
sue sili Ne Gacisle nk tien Ys teas Broker and Merchandiser 


wheat district of central western Kan- DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 

sas, =" tae of its wheat Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 

Giveotly from . Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















One of the best descriptions of 
“boogie-woogie” that we have heard 
to date is the reply made by a dis- 
gruntled father when his daughter 
exclaimed: 

“Did you ever hear anything so 
perfectly wonderful on the radio, 
Dad? Really, it is out of this world!” 

Father: “No, I can’t say I have, 
although I once heard a collision be- 
tween a truck load of empty milk 
cans and a freight car filled with 
live ducks.” 


¢¢¢ 


A Scotsman was leaving on a busi- 
ness trip and he called back as he 
was leaving: 

“Good-bye all, and dinna forget to 
tak’ little Donal’s glasses off when 
he isn’t looking at anything.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

A newly arrived soldier in the Pa- 
cific was trying to give one of the 
natives a lesson in basic English. 
Pointing to another native, he said: 
“Man.” 

The African repeated after him: 
“Man.” 

Pleased, the American pointed to 
a tree and said: “Tree.” 

“Tree,” the native echoed. 

Then a plane flew overhead and 
the soldier excitedly said: “What?” 

The native looked into the sky 
and said: “I’m not sure. It looks 
like a B-24, but it might be a B-29.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


She laid the still white form be- 
side those which had gone before; 
no sob, no sigh forced its way from 
her heart, throbbing as though it 
would burst. Suddenly a cry broke 
the stillness of the place—one single 
heart-breaking shriek; then silence; 
then another cry; more silence; then 
all silent but for a guttural murmur 
which seemed to swell up from her 
very soul. She left the place. She 
would lay another egg tomorrow. 


¢$¢ ¢ 

The pastor was examining one of 
the younger classes, and asked the 
question: “What are the sins of omis- 
sion?” After a little silence one 
young lady offered: 

“Please, sir, they’re sins we ought 
to have committed, but haven't.” 


¢¢¢ 

Bigthumb, the butcher, closed the 
dictionary with a bang, glowered at 
his wife and exclaimed, “That Mrs. 
Vere Browne is getting a bit too 
smart.” 

* “Why, what’s the matter now?” 
asked Mrs. Bigthumb. 

“Well,” returned Bigthumb, “yes- 
terday she told me I ought to rename 
my scales ‘Ambush Brand,’ and the 
dictionary says that ambush means 
to ‘lie in wait.’” 


¢¢¢ 


The most interesting person in the 
world is the average man. The av- 
erage man is 39 around the chest, 
40 around the waist, 96 around the 
golf course and a nuisance around 
the home—So sez statistics. 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyer; 


* 
, Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


‘Produce Exchange NEW YORK 















We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H]_OUR ponesnc 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








J. J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semelina 


Representing Highest Class Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 











Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 


DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 
Lamar, Colorado 








Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 
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M. STANNARD E. A, GREEN 
Oy FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
buyer 
, STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. iS eee 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 
IMPORTERS 
ildings C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Ww YORK Pah ee 3 Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 
WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
Cable Address: ““DorFracu,’’ London UTD. 
pany MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. FLOUR IMPORTERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Baltic Chambers 
52, Mark Lane, 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
7 YORK LONDON, E. C., 3 Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 
| COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
E CO. FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oabie Address: “Coventry,” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 





A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,’’ Glasgow 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 





LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London. 


HIA, PA, 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
nco GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


| 9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
YORK 81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““DrpLom4,"’ Glasgow 








| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C.5 
| 41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
| 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
| Cables: *‘Puriip,”” Dundee 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


GLASGOW, C.2 


| 
| 127 St. Vincent Street 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “"Gratns,"’ Glasgow 


4 B REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 


102-103 Grafton 


Street, Dublin 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 


Reference: 


Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Guarantee. Trust, New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’”” Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 


AMSTERDAM (C) 





JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 





W. P. VAN DRIEL & ZONEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND 


Solicit first-class, Mill Connections 


A. RUOFF & 


94 Meent 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” 


co. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


Rotterdam 





Cable Address: “Cosmo” 


and 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Mobil” 





Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 


LOKEN & CO. 


Established 1871 
Working Norway, 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of 
of New York, N. 


Princes St., 


A/S 


OSLO, NORWAY 
Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 


the City 
Y. 


Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
London 





N V Algemeeme Handel-en 
« ¥e Industrie Maatschappij 


*“MEELUNIE” (Fiour Union Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Importers of FLOURS, OFFALS, STARCH 
We Invite Correspondence With 
Exporting Mills. 

Cable Address: ‘‘Coglasz” 

Codes: Bentley’s Riverside 





Established 1913 
OSLO 


Working Denmark, Fi 
Norway, Sweden 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


» NORWAY 


FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


nland, 




















W YORK Branches: Belfast and Dublin A.B.C. 5th Edition Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 
Sirus’ Stile 1929 by the 
| W. H. Rutherfurd lour Milling Industry of W. A. 
CRAWFORD & LAW | D. D. P. Howie John Simpson E. & W. BOUWMAN W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
ket for ee are | W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO FLOUR IMPORTERS mare Agee 
7 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 | oe ss Commission Agents 
Flours and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers | FLOUR IMPORTERS Established 1833 ROTTERDAM FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 
LONDON, E.C.3 70 Robertson Street GLASGOW GRAIN, SEEDS 
‘PANY é | Bust Mush Preferred Cable Address: “‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam Cable address: 
j Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 0. I. F, Business Much Prefer: WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
K CITY Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,”’ Glasgow Perth, Western Australia 
Buy and Sell D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. as ’ 
RAN aga 45 Hope Street GLASGOW KF K K D S l l KF } The Feedman’s 
WANT ADS IMPORTERS OF weekly 
iESTIC ees» DT an 118 So. 6th St. Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER LIVERPOOL LEITH Serves The Growing Feed Industry 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
— 0 ae 
VE Low Grades and / Johnson-Herbert & Co. FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS — _ FEEDSTUFFS 


, Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 








FLOUR 





Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 














Minneapolis, Minn. 444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
ted 
Ye Low Grades ws Second Clears Weasers ot MEDS ot an xinas 
our O Solicited 
be iB. Nog tea DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 

840 So. Union Avenue Rorsspee gee 730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
urs * east MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Cable Address: “Cznrury” J 




















HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ceases 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LITTLE ROCK - 





PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


ARKANSAS 
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“A” series of page numbers used to index advertisements appearing in Section Two of this issue. 


A 


Abilene Flour Mills Co. ...-.+s.seee-++ 21 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ....eeseeeeseseee Sl 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 
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im Like the “Special Delivery” Man 
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Like the special delivery man, your 
N-A Serviceman knows you mean it when 
you say RUSH and he’s always there to 
see that your request — big or little — is 
handled quickly. 


When temporary wartime shortages, 
due to traffic delays, threatened to halt pro- 
duction, the presence of an N-A man in the 
vicinity, and N-A’s conveniently located 
service and distribution points, took on 
new importance. In scores of instances — 
such as this case — N-A men “rescued” 
mills from shutdowns by using their own 
cars for immediate deliveries. The long 
drives and overtime hours of emergency 
work were taken in stride as merely part of 
the day’s work — the kind of day's work 
you get with N-A Flour Service. 
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HOW TWO CAN EAT BETTER 
THAN ONE 


Survey reveals specialized eating habits 
among city and rural children. 


If city boys and girls could share 
meals with their cousins on farms, 
if the good habits of each group 
could be learned and used by the 
other, a definite improvement in 
the nutrition of all would result, 
according to a test survey made 
last year in six midwestern rural 
and urban grade schools. 

Comparison of student food 
diaries used in this study shows 
that rural children’s diets are, in 
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the main, somewhat better than 
city diets. A large percentage in 
each group eat meals that are 
poor, or need improvement. But 
the faults discovered are of differ- 
ent kinds. 

Strangely enough, city children 
show up as the better drinkers of 
milk. They also win out compara- 
tively in consumption of meat, 
poultry and fish, citrus and other 
fruits, green and yellow vegetables. 
Farm children excel as eaters of 
eggs, potatoes, cereals and breads, 
margarine or butter. 

Broad improvement of child nu- 
trition is a many-sided problem, 
and one deserving the concerted 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 
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effort of school, home and com- 
munity. But the facts given here 
supply one interesting principle— 
that availability of food is not a 
primary influence on eating habits. 
Milk, for example, is surely as 
plentiful on the farm as in the city. 

A program to help teachers edu- 
cate all our children in better 
health and nutrition is now being 
built by General Mills. Posters, 
booklets, planning guides will be 
available in limited quantities. 
For further information, address: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946——GENERAL MILLS, INC. 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 


GREEN AND YELLOW 


VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 


raw, some cooked, frozen 


cabbage or salad greens. 


. raw, dried, cooked, 
ter. One serving of meat, 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
.+.natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 


frozen or canned. Two or 


At least one serving a day. 
more servings a day. 


or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


q 


(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 





poultry or fish a day, oc- permit. 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 


each week. 


in addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oi! or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a Series 
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